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THE PATIENT IN 





Jim’s looking better now. In a week or so he’ll be back at the 
plant, the doctor says. That is if his ulcers don’t act up again. 
In Jim’s case it was a matter of too much work, worry and 
irregular meals . . . providing he took time to eat at all. 

A hundred times over Jim’s promised himself to slow down 
when he goes back. But it’s hard for a Production Superinten- 
dent to take it easy when his shop is running into one problem 


after another. Poor quality . . . Slipping sales. Mounting costs 























20 Great Milla ~ 


Producing 95,000 Cut. D 


due to overtime and ingredient waste. Too bad Jim doesn’t 
know there’s an easy solution to his production problems 
close at hand. International’s ““Bakery-Proved’’* Flours mean 
consistently uniform products, day in and day out... and 
result in savings and sales increases that make cost accounting 
people sit up and take notice. 

Don’t find out the hard way. There is no substitute for 
International’s full line of ““Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 
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CHASE-DESIGNED Pretty Print bags are 
becoming more and more popular! 


Housewives want them, demand them! They 
come in a broad range of colors, and in the 
newest decorator-approved patterns. Your 
Chase Salesman has samples. Ask to see them. 
And be sure to cash in on this nation-wide 
preference by packing your products in Chase 
Pretty Prints... America’s Favorite Patterns! 


AM, 
$ “”, 


SY fe Belts Bape. Beitr Buy Chase 
Cc | AS E BAG ClO), sewerar sates oFFices: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, IL. 


BOISE « DALLAS * TOLEDO e¢ DENVER ¢« DETROIT «© MEMPHIS ©« BUFFALO ¢« ST.LOUIS © NEW YORK ¢ CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
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OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE, « REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ¢ WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK, « SAN FRANCISCO 
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bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 
ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this 
broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 
the principle that extra effort and extra service are 
priceless ingredients of every transaction. 


THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 


















L. D. 299 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© Phone L. D. 98 


Stockyards Station 


Co-managers 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. ¢ GRand 7535 


Operating the Interstate Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
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THE KANSAS MILLING (0. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

















No baker can build a good bread 
business on a foundation of flour 
of erratic quality. Nor can he 
win customers permanently with 
pennies saved on the purchase 
of inferior flour. SILK FLOSS 
and SANTE FE TRAIL are 
topnotch flours that build bread 
quality and sales for the baker. 
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MENTE 
DAINTY 


STARRED FOR QUALITY! 
} Exciting Designs « Wonderful Colors 
Your Customers Will Like Them! 


Write, Wire or Phone for Quotations 


MENTE & 


Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
Savannah New Orleans Heuston 


MAKE EVERY BAG A PREMIUM WITH MENTE DAINTY PRINTS 


& CO., INC. 





La Grange Flours .. « 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of Ja Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®UFrAt° 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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BUILDERS of 79,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-ONE YEARS 











ILLERS are finding more and more that wheat 

is valueless to them when it comes to market 

after a period of careless storage. More and more 

they realize the value of controlling the storage 

throughout the entire year of as much of their an- 
nual grind as possible. 





Perhaps your milling business would benefit from 
: more elevator space. Jones-Hettelsater engineers can 
design and build it for you with the maximum of 
efficiency and low cost. A record of more than 30 
years of experience in serving the flour, feed, cereal 
and grain industries gives J-H engineers an un- 
matched “know how” in grain elevator construction. 


Let us talk over your needs with you. 


J ONES ee ( cesareiniee Company 





‘Designers and Builders for <Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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SWITCH TO... 





Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags keep hands and clothes 
cleaner for your plant employees, feed dealers and 
customers. 


But this is just one of the important advantages of the 
new Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags. Look at these: 


e Your brand stands out much better in the bright col- 
orful inks on the white paper band on the front, back and 
sides of your bag. 


e Your brand is removed with the Band-Label and thus 
will not be used if the bag is refilled by someone else. 
e With the Band-Label removed (it comes off easily, when 
moistened) the bag has a higher re-use value. 


Get the full story about Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags 
from your Bemis man. 


e : 
Bemis—an American enterprise in business since 1858. . .employ- 


ing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales offices . . . 
in 28 states, coast to coast. , 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


There is a new crop year in the offing. 
Here’s a good tip you'll never regret 
following . . . switch to better baking 
with SUNNY KANSAS. Throughout 
the year ahead you will find that 
SUNNY KANSAS quality is the kind 
that makes a good loaf better . . . and 


that’s what makes sales click. 


a 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ad KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


prrna 


i. WH RELLY 
a MILLING 
AX 

\ > 


KELLY I$ FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 


SOFT WHEAT MAP 























ctntinl Pasta Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
OF LIVERPOOL 
insurance on our «=©6s SC UBB & SON 
Policies of this Company United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 


Atlente, Georgie Chicago, Ili. Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Calif, Montreal, Cenede 
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As pioneer families trekked westward, braving the 
new wilderness in search of opportunity, they banded 
together for mutual aid and protection. But never 
did they lose their individual right to freedom of 
initiative, their motivating theme of independence. 


_ 


== teat Ser nein 


Ameriaum 
Tradition----- 


It is this fine American Tradition of independent 
initiative that has kept this nation young in spirit down through the years. 

The early millers displayed that spirit as they established excellent flour milling 
facilities for the better service of bakers throughout wide areas. Many of these 
fine mills were combined under the banner of Flour Mills of America for coordinated 
control of quality production, thus assuring the baker of a wide variety of fine 
flours with a dependable uniformity of baking performance. 

Every facility is now available for maintaining the high standards of quality 
of FMA Performance Flours, from the millions of bushels of wheats in storage, through 
modern milling process and the application of scientific controls. 

These are the mills that supply the Performance Assured Flours 
of all types to meet your every baking need. 


Hur Mila f dmovien Sn 





Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Lowis, Mo. 
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Many famous baseball players have been ardent fisher- 
men, but no one was a more devoted disciple of Isaac 
Walton than Rube Waddell, one of the greatest 
itchers in baseball history. Rube would do and per- 
orm the most astounding hurling feats . . . just to fish! 
When Connie Mack’s team once faced the Chicago 
White Sox in a double-header, Connie led off with 
his ace hurler, Rube Waddell, in the first game. It 
developed into a tight battle, and to keep his eccentric 
pitcher’s mind more on the game, the manager said 
to Rube: “You lose this game and I'll never let you 
o fishing again.” That was all Rube Waddell had to 
coor He not only held the opposition scoreless for 17 
innings, but cracked out’a three-bagger to drive in 
the winning run! 
But there was a second game that afternoon for 
Connie Mack to win. So, the wily manager whispered: 
**You know, Rube, I heard there’s some good fishing 
up at Pewaukee Lake. If you could pitch and win the 
second game for me, you can take a few days off to 
catch yourself some fish.” “Give me that ball,” 


mmander-Larabee Milling Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 
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shouted Rube, “I want to pitch the second game and 
I'll win it for you, too!” He did! He won two games 
in one afternoon, both by shutouts, just so that he 
could go fishing! 


All of which only goes to prove that incentive, whether 
it be fish or profit, is a mighty important factor in any 
business. Your particular incentive happens to be 
profit and you should be mighty interested in the 
things that Commander-Larabee flours can do for you. 
First of all, quality products bring customers back to 
buy again. Commander-Larabee’s precision milled 
flours, together with your skill, make bold high 
rising loaves day after day. Every mix, every loaf is 
uniform . . . top quality in any season. Secondly, 
these superior results are achieved without the costly 
last minute shifts in formulas and timing so common 
with ordinary flours. You can put the savings right 
back in your profit column, thanks to the unfailing 
uniformity of Commander-Larabee flours. Try it your- 
self. . . you'll see the difference. 


MINNEAPOLIS © 2 + MINNESOTA 
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Industry Combats “Fattening Phobia” 





LEVERTON STUDY FORMS BASIS 
FOR MERCHANDISING CAMPAIGN 


Bakers of America Program Releases Kit Prepared by 
Wheat Flour Institute—Weight Reduction Leaflet 
Gets AMA Seal of Approval 


CHICAGO—The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute has launched a mammoth pro- 
motional program, designed to answer 
the question: How much more bread 
will America eat, if America eats all 
it wants without fear of getting fat? 

Termed a million dollar idea that 
costs individual millers and bakers 
but a fraction of a cent, the program 
supplies a detailed plan and weapons 
to attack the “fattening phobia.” Co- 
operating with the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute in supplying the milling and 
baking industries throughout the 
country with the promotional kit is 
the Bakers of America Program. 

The promotional packages are full 
of aids designed to help convince con- 
sumers that bread is not fattening. 
Among the major weapons in the 
campaign is the leaflet “Common 
Sense Weight Reduction,” built 
around the results of a _ scientific 
study conducted by Dr. Ruth M. Lev- 
erton and her research staff at the 
University of Nebraska. 

Prepared by the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute and released by the Bakers 
of America Program, the master 
merchandising kit points out that the 
“fear of fat’ has long been the single 
biggest obstacle to increased bread 
consumption. Dr. Leverton’s study of 
overweight women was conducted un- 
der a grant from the Wheat Flour 
Institute and is summarized in the 
leaflet 

The leaflet has just been granted 
the seal of acceptance of the council 
on foods and nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn. It is the key to 
the packaged promotion for bakers 
and millers. Preliminary orders in- 
dicate total circulation of the leaf- 
let will reach high into the millions. 

A powerful selling message for en- 
riched wheat flour foods is developed 
in the promotion, pointing out that 
“enrichment means extra nourish- 
ment without added calories at no ex- 
tra cost.” A selling phrase, “They 
taste so good . cost so little . 


and are so good for you,” is used in 
conjunction with the fact that en- 
riched wheat foods are a basic food, 
“to help you keep fit always, even 
while reducing.” 

At the annual meeting of the Mill- 
ers National Federation in Chicago 
recently, the program was introduced 
to the milling industry as a whole 
by John Tatam, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, who urged that mill- 
ers order kits for every one of their 
bakery flour salesmen. It was also 
suggested that large quantities of the 
weight reduction leaflet be used to 
supplement the bakers’ promotion. 

“‘What helps the bakers helps mill- 
ers,” Mr. Tatam stated, in asking 
that millers follow the example of 
bakers and order leaflets for bag in- 
serts, envelope stuffers and mailing 
pieces, 

Use of the baker’s kit by bakery 
flour salesmen will give the promo- 
tion the advantage of repetition as 
call after call is made by the repre- 
sentatives of different mills, each tell- 
ing the same story. It will also give 
the mill salesmen something new 
to discuss with the baker, and under- 
seore the work being done for the 
baker by the millers through their 
federation and the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, it was pointed out. 

“Each milling company ought to 
do everything in its power to fur- 
ther the promotion within its own 
organization and through its own ad- 
vertising and merchandising organ- 
ization. There are many advantages 
to be gained. But if there were no 
other reason than the maintenance 
of good relations with bakers, it 
would be enough. We ought to help 
the bakers make full use of the pro- 
motion, go all out ourselves, and 
then tell the bakers what we are 
doing—as evidence of the good-will 
we hold for our best customers,”’ it 
was said. 

For the first time in history, the 
study, which was reported before the 





Estimated Per Capita Wheat 
Flour Use Rises to 136 Lb. 


WASHINGTON—Civilian per capi- 
ta consumption of wheat flour in 
1951 will amount to an estimated 136 
lb. This preliminary indication of per 
capita use was reported by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics in 
it latest National Food Situation re- 
port. 

The new BAE report shows that 
apparent civilian per capita consump- 
tion of wheat flour in 1950 was also 
136 lb. This figure, a preliminary 
figure, represents a 1-lb. increase over 
the 135 lb. reported for 1949. 

Per capita consumption of 136 lb. 
in 1951 would be 86% of the 1935-39 
average of 159 lb., and it compares 
with 155 Ib. in 1941 and 156 Ib. in 
1946. 


Prior to the recent revision, BAE’s 
preliminary estimate of per capita 
consumption of flour in 1950 was 
135 lb., the same as in 1949. How- 
ever, a special BAE report last Sep- 
tember on flour use indicated that 
per capita civilian use of {flour in the 
1949-50 crop year was 135.6 Ib. 

Per capita consumption of wheat 
breakfast foods in 1950 is estimated 
at 3.3 lb., unchanged from the pre- 
vious year. The same rate of use is 
indicated for 1951, according to the 
report. 

Per capita consumption of rye 
flour in 1950 is estimated at 1.4 Ib. 
This represents no change from 1949, 
and the same rate is expected to hold 
for 1951. 





American Dietetic Assn. and which is 
scheduled for publication in the June 
publication of that group, provides 
combat “the 


scientific evidence to 
fattening phobia.” 

The original research demonstrat- 
ed that neither bread nor any food is 
in itself fattening. Twelve overweight 
women lost an average 19.2 Ib. each 
in 54 days in the study, following a 
diet of everyday, economical foods, in- 
cluding enriched bread at every meal. 
The summarizing leaflet stresses the 
fact that how much not what a per- 
son eats determines whether she will 
gain or lose weight. 

“.. . the idea that bread is partic- 
ularly fattening is wrong. Omitting 
bread is unnecessary and increases 
diet cost,” according to the leaflet. 

The reducing diet outlined in the 
leaflet actually costs only 65¢ a day 
(Chicago prices, May, 1951). It pro- 
vides everyday foods like eggs, meats, 
vegetables, milk, potato, bread and 
butter, dessert—even a jelly sand- 
wich and hard candy. 

Allied with the folder in the cam- 
paign are materials for advertising, 
publicity and speeches—all designed 
for a concentrated, hard-hitting pro- 
motion to tell the consumer that 
bread is not fattening. 


Unsound Diets 


In announcing the campaign, which 
is part of an industry-wide promo- 
tion for all bakers and millers, and 
part of the enrichment decennial 
planned by the Bakers of America 


(Continued on page 29) 
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34,665,000 BU. REMAIN 
IN 1950-51 IWA QUOTAS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that sales 
by all exporting countries under the 
International Wheat Agreement 
against 1950-51 quotas which had 
been recorded by the Wheat Council 
through May 18, 1951, now total 527,- 
880,000 bu., leaving 34,665,000 bu. to 
be sold. 

The U.S. guaranteed quantity un- 
der the agreement was filled in 
March. Since last week's report the 
wheat agreement quota for Cyprus 
has been closed. 


——BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 

JOINS O’BRIEN’S STAFF 
ST. PAUL—W. J. Durham has 
joined the sales staff of O'Brien's 


Specialty Foods, brokerage firm serv- 
ing bakers and other food processors. 





Sample Ad Included in Promotion Campaign Package 
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Change in Freight Rate Ruling Asked 





TASK FORCE REQUESTS RELIEF 


FROM INCREASED RAIL COSTS 


Industry Group Lists Six Reasons for Reversal of OPS 
Interpretation—Seeks Formal Hearing in 
Case Protest Is Denied 


WASHINGTON — Several milling, 
grain and feed industry groups, in- 
cluding the Millers National Federa- 
tion, joined last week to present a 
petition to the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization asking for a change in the 
current OPS regulation regarding 
absorption of freight rate increases. 
(Text of petition appears on page 18 
of this issue.) 

The petition, handed to OPS in 
behalf of a special task force com- 
mittee headed by Walter C. Berger, 
president of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., asked for an over- 
riding regulation or other appropri- 
ate action to permit adjustment of 
ceiling prices to reflect increases in 
transportation rates. 

Under the present OPS interpreta- 
tion, most increases in transporta- 
tion costs must be absorbed by the 
seller and cannot be added to his 
ceiling prices. 

In presenting this protest the 
group notified OPS that unless fa- 
vorable action was taken by the price 
control agency, the task force com- 
mittee would seek a formal hearing 
on the matter in Washington June 4. 

In addition to Mr. Berger, industry 
representatives on the task force in- 
clude John Conners, National Soy- 
bean Processors Assn.; Herman Fak- 
ler, vice president and Washington 
representative, Millers National Fed- 
eration; William F. Brooks, execu- 
tive secretary, and Royce McKinley, 
National Grain Trade Council, and 
Samuel McCain, Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., representing wet corn proc- 
essors. 

The petition cited six “legal and 
policy points” in support of the 
group’s position. 

Under the present interpretation, 
the petition stated, the grain proces- 
sor theoretically has two alternatives 
—to absorb the increase or pass it 
on to the farmer. However, passing 
the rate increase on to the farmer 
would “do violence” to a section of 
the Defense Production Act requir- 
ing that no ceiling be maintained that 
will not reflect parity to producers. 

Point two presented by the peti- 
tion is that the policy of the OPS 
interpretation “might well require 
substantial changes” in established 
business practices, under the present 
pricing system of agricultural com- 
modities which is based, in part, on 
the freight rate structure. 

The petition also maintains that 
increases in rates of utilities, accord- 
ing to legislative history, “should be 
passed on to the consumer as the ulti- 
mate beneficiary of the services per- 
formed by the utility.” 

A fourth point in the petition is 
that under the present interpretation 
“many abnormalities and discrimina- 
tions will result between various loca- 
tions.” This effect, says the petition, 
will be felt most by mills farthest 
from base grain markets and least 
by mills at or near major grain mar- 
kets or producing areas. 

The petition also contends that the 


OPS interpretation reverses base pe- 
riod contractual obligations. It states 
that “most grain products were sold 
during the base period under con- 
tracts which specifically provided that 
any increase in transportation rates 
between the time of the sale and 
time of delivery would be borne by 
the buyer.” 

The petition’s sixth point of argu- 
ment is that a buyer on delivered 
basis would be relieved of transpor- 
tation increases while one on an f.o.b. 
basis “would be penalized” by having 
to pay the increases. “This require- 
ment will mean that two buyers at 
the same destination will pay differ- 
ent prices for the same product from 
the same mill,” the petition contends. 
“This is not in conformity with the 
Robinson Patman Act.” 

Preliminary work on the petition 
got under way at a recent meeting 
of industry representatives in Chi- 
cage in an effort to obtain relief from 
the OPS ruling. 

That ruling was made by OPS 
April 9, after the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted the na- 
tion’s railroads an interim rate in- 
crease providing for a 2% hike in 
rates on grain, grain products and 
by-products. A text of the interpre- 
tation appears on page 8 of the April 
14 issue of Feedstuffs. 

Under the ruling, any increases in 
inbound transportation costs must be 
absorbed and cannot be added to the 
seller’s ceiling under the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation. 





Also, a seller using a delivered 
price must absorb increases in out- 
bound transportation costs. If a sell- 
er sold on an f.o.b. basis during the 
pase period, he then may pass on in- 
creases in outbound transportation 
costs. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIED TRADES TO ELECT 

LOS ANGELES—Election of offi- 
cers for 1951-52 will be held June 
20 by the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Los Angeles. The 
nominating committee is made up of 
Ray Ziegler, Westco Products Co.; 
Frank Hall, Morton Salt Co., and 
Edward Burroughs, Leslie Salt Co. 
In reviewing the recent Bakers For- 
um, it was decided at the May meet- 
ing to choose a committee to begin 
planning for the fourth annual For- 
um in 1952. 


BREAD (1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. Exports 
of Flour 
Show Inerease 


WASHINGTON—Exports of wheat 
flour from the U.S. totaled 2,089,000 
sacks during February, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. This 
compares with 1,885,000 sacks dur- 
ing January and 1,443,000 in Febru- 
ary, 1950. 

Included in the February total were 
1,882,000 sacks of flour milled wholly 
from U.S. wheat and 207,000 sacks 
of “other” wheat flour. A relatively 
larger amount of “other” flour was 
shipped in January, with this type 
comprising 238,000 sacks of the small- 
er total in that month. (The “other” 
category includes flour milled from 
Canadian wheat imported in bond.) 


Thomas Wiles 


THOMAS WILES, LONDON 
GRAIN TRADER, SUCCUMBS 


LONDON — Thomas Wiles, chair- 
man of the London Corn Exchange 
Co. and former chairman of the Port 
of London Authority, died at his home 
at Stokes Poges, Buckinghamshire, 
England, May 18 at the age of 86. 

Mr. Wiles, who became a partner 
in his father’s grain merchandising 
business, Joseph Wiles & Son, Lon- 
don, in 1882, served as a Liberal mem- 
ber of parliament from 1906 to 1918. 
He was appointed to the King’s Privy 
Council in 1916. 

He had been a member of the port 
authority for many years, being elect- 
ed to the presidency in 1941. He had 
also served as president of the Lon- 
don Corn Trade Assn. and of the 
National Federation of Grain Trade 
associations, 





USDA Shelves Order Paring 
Use of Grain by Distillers 


WASHINGTON—A top side rever- 
sal of an earlier decision ended the 
possibility, for the time at least, that 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
would issue a grain use restriction 
order for the distilling industry. This 
decision was reached after an order 
had been submitted for approval and 
probable effective date of June 1, 
1951. 

According to USDA officials the 
improved outlook for feed grain 
crops and the relatively small use of 
feed grains by the distilling industry 
makes it inadvisable to issue an or- 
der of this type now. If at some later 
date crop conditions warrant a con- 
trol order of this kind it may be 
issued, they say. 

Backing up ‘this contention that the 
feed crop outlook is improving are 
sample reports from importing feed 
crop states. Illinois, for example, now 
is reporting that its corn and soybean 
acreage will be up to the recommend- 
ed goals earlier this year. Only its 
oat crop may be below the goal, rec- 
ommendations. 


USDA experts believe that a corn 
crop of approximately 88 million 
acres will be harvested and that the 
1951 bean crop will be approximately 
13.2 million acres with a yield of 21 
bu. an acre, indicating a crop of be- 
tween 275-280 million bushels. More 
optimistic USDA officials see the full 
90 million acre outturn of corn this 
year. 

On the feed grain front there may 
be more than hope in the official 
optimism. Field studies reveal that 
in the abandoned wheat acreage land 
there will be a replanting of 10 mil- 
lion or more acres to sorghums, re- 
flecting stimulated activities by the 
new management of the Production 
and Marketing Administration and 
its state agricultural mobilization 
committees. Special efforts are being 
pushed in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 

Speaking for the USDA, Charles 
Brannan, secretary, last week said, 
“From the standpoint of our future 
welfare and needs, it is not only a 
question of what we want to do in 
regard to planting grain, cotton or 


other crops needed in the national 
emergency, it also is a question of 
what we must do to secure continued 
production, next year and the next, 
of as large amounts of these crops as 
weather, manpower and other fac- 
tors will permit. Our land surveys 
have shown us where the needed pro- 
duction can be obtained without wast- 
ing seed and labor and needlessly 
putting land in jeopardy. 

“Although dust storms reported so 
far this year and last have been scat- 
tered, some of them have been the 
most severe in several years. They 
point to the need for farmers in the 
affected lands to make every effort 
to get grain sorghums or other pro- 
tective cover on cropland exposed to 
blowing and to use all other adaptable 
conservation measures to get maxi- 
mum feed crop production from 
every acre.” 

In commenting on the prospects for 
sorghums in abandoned wheat land, 
USDA stated that in some instances, 
land that was not planted to grain 
sorghums last year until as late as 
July made a feed crop. 
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Large Imports 
of Canadian Feed 
Wheat Expected 


WASHINGTON—An estimated 20 
million bushels low-grade wheat will 
be imported from Canada by June 30, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Stocks of Canadian wheat April 1 
totaled 353 million bushels, 41% larg- 
er than a year earlier, with a much 
larger than usual proportion of low 
quality and suitable only for live- 
stock feeding. 

About 41 million bushels of this 
amount, one third more than in the 
previous year, probably will be fed 
to livestock in Canada in 1950-51. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS SHIPPERS 
SET GOLF PARTY JUNE 5 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Shippers Assn. will hold its 
annual golf outing June 5 at Minne- 
sota Valley Golf Club. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Quartermaster 
Flour Buying Tops 
225,000 Sacks 


CHICAGO — The Army Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office here bought 
more than 225,000 sacks of flour last 
week, to chalk up its biggest intake 
since the office reverted to the sealed 
bid purchasing method some time 
ago. 

Most of the flour was bought May 
22, when more than 150,000 sacks 
were bought for assignment to the 
Navy for June-July shipment. Part 
of it was for domestic use and part 
for export. 

Awards were as follows: Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Globe Mills Division, Los 
Angeles, 6,000 sacks, domestic pack, 
50-lb. new cottons at $5.45, f.o.b. Se- 
attle, and 10,000 sacks at $5.57 for 
Oakland, Cal., export pack 50-lb. new 
cottons overpacked in insect resis- 
tant multiwall paper, 10,000 sacks at 
$6.07 for National City, Cal, and 
20,000 sacks at $6 for Oakland; Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., 3,000 sacks, domestic, 
at $5.39 for Great Lakes, Ill., and 
10,000 sacks at $5.79 for Norfolk, Va., 
export pack 1,300 sacks at $6.19 for 
Boston, 1,200 sacks at $6.19 for New- 
port, R. I., 600 sacks at $6.19 for 
Philadelphia, and 32,000 sacks at 
$6.14 for Norfolk, Va.; Crowther 
Brothers Milling Co., Malad City, 
Idaho, domestic pack, 5,000 sacks at 
$5.50 for National City, Cal, and 
3,000 sacks at $5.60 for Torrence, 
Cal.; Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklaho- 
ma City, domestic pack, 800 sacks at 
$5.91 for Yukon, Fla., 600 sacks at 
$5.43 for Corpus Christi, Texas, 1,400 
sacks at $5.87 for Pensacola, Fla., and 
1,600 sacks at $5.87 for Charleston, 
S.C. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, domestic pack, 2,000 sacks at 
$5.64 for Torrence, Cal., export pack, 
5,000 sacks at $6.04 for Oakland, Cal., 
5,000 sacks at $6.06 for Oakland, 
5,000 sacks at $6.08 for Oakland, 
5,000 sacks at $6.10 for Oakland, and 
1,200 sacks at $6.10 for Torrence. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
domestic pack, 1,600 sacks at $5.772 
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for Boston, 800 sacks at $5.73 for 
Philadelphia and 600 sacks at $5.772 
for Newport; Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, export pack, 10,000 sacks 
at $6.12 for Oakland, Cal., and 6,000 
sacks at $5.76 for Seattle; Flour Mills 
of America, Kansas City, export pack, 
800 sacks at $6.33 for Charleston, 
S.C., and 800 sacks at $6.37 for Yu- 
kon, Fla. 

Additional awards for hard wheat 
flour were made May 25 as follows: 

Fisher Flouring Mills, Seattle, 20,- 
000 sacks, export pack, $5.86 for Au- 
burn, Wash.; General Mills, Inc., 
Sperry Division, 20,000 sacks, export 
pack, $6.05 for Lyoth, Cal.; Flour 
Mills of America, 1,200 sacks, export 
pack, $6.14 for Army Depot, Ga., and 
30,000 sacks, export pack, $5.45 for 
Kansas City, Mo., for beyond. 

Soft wheat flour awards the same 
day went to American Flours, Inc., 
1,200 sacks, export pack, at $6.48 for 
New Cumberland, Pa.; F. W. Stock 
& Sons, Inc., 1,200 sacks, domestic 
pack, at $5.19 for South Schnectady, 
N.Y., for delivery at destination dur- 
ing the period July 1-10. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLARK MILLER LEAVES CCC, 
TO OPEN NEW GRAIN FIRM 


DALLAS—Clark Miller, chief of 
the grain section of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. in Dallas, has announced 
his resignation and the formation 
of a new grain firm. 

Mr. Miller will establish the Miller 
Grain Co. in Fort Worth June 15 and 
will engage in a general grain mer- 
chandising business. 

For 10 years associated with the 
CCC, most of the time in the Port- 
land, Ore., office, Mr. Miller served 
in the Kansas City CCC office for 
about a year until the territory served 
by that office was divided and a Dal- 
las unit was established. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO VOTE ON ACQUISITION 
OF INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


NEW YORK-—A special meeting of 
the stockholders of the International 
Minerals and Chemical Corp. will be 
held June 27 to consider the acquisi- 
tion of Innis, Speiden & Co. Stock- 
holders will also be asked to author- 
ize the issuance and exchange of 76,- 
648 unissued shares of common stock 
of the corporation with the acquisi- 
tion of Innis, Speiden & Co. 





Dr. J. A. Anderson 
. AACC president-elect . 


- 


HONORARY TEXAN—The man wearing the Texas-style Stetson hat is 
Dr. H. K. Parker, president of the American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
and director of the flour research laboratories, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Dr. Parker was presented with the hat and a certificate of honorary citizen- 
ship of Texas by G. E. Findley, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, on behalf 
of the Lone Star Section of AACC, The presentation was made at the annual 
banquet of the association held in connection with its convention at Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, May 21-25. The lady in the picture is Mrs. Parker. 





Chemists Review Year’s Progress 
at Annual Meeting in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS — Progress in ce- 
real chemistry, like that in milling 
technology, is made up of a continu- 
ing series of additions to the ac- 
cumulated knowledge, rather than by 
single revolutionary changes or dis- 
coveries. 

Such was the pattern at the 36th 
annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, held at 
Hotel Nicollet May 21-25. The pro- 
gram consisted of 45 papers dealing 
with the results of scientific research 
and the application of those labora- 
tory results to production in the ce- 
real processing industry. 

For bakery production technicians, 
there was a full morning devoted 
to a symposium on baking technology. 
William B. Bradley, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, presided at the ses- 
sion. 

Dr. W. F. Geddes, chief of the divi- 
sion of agricultural biochemistry, 
University of Minnesota, conducted a 
symposium on proteins and Byron S. 
Miller of the University of Nebraska 
presided over a session tailored for 
the products control laboratory direc- 
tors. A general session, conducted by 
Cameron Newell, Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, included technical subjects of 
interest to all groups within the as- 
sociation’s membership. 


Anderson Wins Election 


Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief chemist, 
Board of Grain Commissioners’ Lab- 
oratory, Winnipeg, was the success- 
ful candidate for the post of presi- 
dent-elect of AACC for the coming 
year. The balloting was conducted by 
mail in advance of the annual meet- 
ing. Dr. Anderson will serve as chair- 
man of the association’s executive 
committee and will automatically be- 
come president at the 1952 meeting. 
He succeeds Dr. H. K. Parker, Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N.J., who was advanced to the presi- 
dency, succeeding Dr. J. A. Shellen- 
berger, head of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. 





The 1952 meeting of the oganiza- 
tion will be held at Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas, Texas, April 21-25. G. E. 
Findley, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Dallas, will serve as chairman of the 
convention committee and the pro- 
gram will be arranged by Wendell 
Reeder, Campbell-Taggart Co. 


Membership Dues Increased 


An increase of $3 in membership 
dues was voted by the membership at 
a business session. The annual dues 
will be $10 instead of $7. It was voted 
to retain the $3 reinstatement fee, 
assessed against members who be- 
come delinquent, with the exception 
that the reinstatement fee payment 
will be waived for members who serve 
in the armed forces. 

A fourth membership classification 
was added by the association by 
constitutional amendment. The new 
classification is for “corporations, in- 
stitutions, and partnerships interest- 
ed in lending support to the publica- 
tions of the association.” The annual 
dues for this classification will be 
$20 and the full amount will be al- 
lotted to the association's publications 
fund. 

Other classifications include active, 
honorary and sustaining. 

Registration for the five-day meet- 
ing was approximately 575, including 
slightly more than 100 members’ 
wives. 

Roy K. Durham, director of qual- 
ity control, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, was chairman of the general 
convention committee. Assisting Mr. 
Durham were the following heads of 
various committees: Dr. John S. An- 
drews, program; Frederick D. 
Schmalz, hotel; G. Moen, registra- 
tion; W. W. Tholstrup, banquet; Cam- 
eron Newell, outing; Mrs. C. G. Har- 
rell, women’s entertainment, and 
Harry Obermeyer, publicity. 

Summaries of significant technical 
papers presented at the meeting will 
appear in the June and July issues 
of the Milling Production Section of 
The Northwestern Miller. 
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MILLERS PRICE INCREASES 
TIED TO INVENTORY POSITION 


Distributors of Raw Agricultural Commodities Returned 
to Previous Coverage Under GCPR—Recurrence 
of Commodity Exchange Problems Seen 


WASHINGTON—In an important 
amendment to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation—Amendment 13, ef- 
fective May 28—the Office of Price 
Stabilization has brought the GCPR 
into line with provisions of the gener- 
al manufacturers’ price order in re- 
gard to inventory gains which may 
occur when a manufacturer takes a 
pass-through to reflect higher prices 
paid for agricultural commodities 
still selling below parity. 

Feed manufacturers are not covered 
by provisions of the new amendment 
since they are specifically covered 
under Supplement 7 to the GCPR. 
However, flour millers, bakers and 
others would be subject to this inven- 
tory provision. For example, in cal- 
culating a pass-through provision, 
these manufacturers would not be 
permitted to take the new pass- 
through price until they had disposed 
of an equivalent quantity in their in- 
ventory stocks. 

According to OPS, this provision is 
to halt any windfall profit gain which 
might occur. 

An even more sweeping change in 
this amendment concerns distributors 
of raw and unprocessed agricultural 
commodities, who, although not sub- 
ject to the foregoing inventory pro- 
visions, are now returned to coverage 
under GCPR and find their margins 
frozen. 

As amended this week, GCPR Sec- 
tion 11 C now states: 

Distributors, this section applies to 
you only if 

(1) You buy and resell in sub- 
stantially the same form one or more 
of the listed agricultural commodities 
or a product processed from them, 


(2) The cost to you of a current 
customary purchase of that commod- 
ity or product exceeds the highest 
price you incurred or paid for it dur- 
ing the base period. 

In such case you may increase 
your ceiling price (as otherwise de- 
termined in this regulation) for the 


E. P. WATERS, JR., HEADS 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 


MINNEAPOLIS—Edward P. Wa- 
ters, Jr., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Burlington Elevator Di- 
vision of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., according to an announcement 
by W. L. Brisley, Russell-Miller vice 
president and manager of the Electric 
Steel Elevator Division of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Waters, previously manager of 
the Chicago office of the Electric 
Steel Elevator Division, will operate 
the Burlington terminal elevator at 
St. Joseph, Mo., from a new office in 
Kansas City beginning June 1. 

Mr. Waters succeeds A. H. Anders 
of St. Joseph, who has resigned as 
manager of the Burlington division. 

The new office in Kansas City will 
be located in 1270 Board of Trade 
Building. 





commodity or product by the dollars 
and cents difference per unit between 
the highest price incurred or paid 
by you for a customary purchase dur- 
ing the base period and the cost to 
you of the most recent customary 
purchase. 

If you have previously increased 
your ceiling price for the commodity 
or product, you may increase your 
present ceiling price for that com- 
modity or product by the dollars and 
cents difference per unit between the 
price upon which your last previous 


rovisions 
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evised 





increase was based and the cost to 
you of your most recent customary 
urchase. 

From the contents of that quoted 
provision of Amendment 13 to the 
GCPR, it is seen that commodity 
exchanges are now thrown back into 
the same position which existed in 
the original GCPR before Amend- 
ment 1 was issued. At that time com- 
modity futures markets complained 
that they would be unable to operate 
under the General Ceiling Price Reg- 
ulation. 

The issuance of this amendment, 
with its policy of lining up manufac- 
turers prices under the GCPR with 
other OPS orders, indicates that the 
feed industry may shortly find itself 
facing the same inventory adjustment 
requirement as stated in this amend- 
ment. 

The inventory provision of this 
amendment does not take effect un- 
til May 30, but the order itself is 
effective May 28. 





Biscuit and Cracker Makers 
Cite Need for Industry Unity 


CHICAGO—Realization of the need 
for unity in the industry and inter- 
est in problems currently facing busi- 
ness was evidenced by the high at- 
tendance recorded at the 48th annual 
joint meeting of the Biscuit & Crack- 
er Manufacturers Association of 
America and the Independent Biscuit 
Manufacturers’ Co., Inc. The meet- 
ing, held at the Drake Hotel here 
May 13-16, marked the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers Association of America. 

Ralph D. Ward, president of Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., New York, and chair- 
man of the national affairs commit- 
tee of the American Bakers Assn., a 
featured speaker on the program, 
stressed the need of unity in the in- 
dustry and recommended that the 
biscuit manufacturers consider the 
value of a broad tie-in with ABA. 

He suggested a closer tie with ABA 
and a reexamination of the long range 
aims of both organizations through 
appointed committees. “Let us see if 
and when and how further steps of 
mutual interest might be taken. 
Frankly, there does not seem to be 
the need of some existing duplication 
of effort and expense in the industry 
not only with your group but with 
other segments as well. We had bet- 
ter be getting together—not only we 
—but other industries like ourselves,” 
he declared. 

Again stressing the need of unity, 
Mr. Ward stated that “I think all of 
us must see the importance of keep- 
ing bound together under government 
regulations for our mutual protec- 
tion. Splinter groups will not only 
dilute our interest but also our claim- 
ing powers for every possible benefit 
under government controls.”” He add- 
ed that “we have a strong position 
that we ourselves must not upset.” 

The necessity of planning ahead 
was also emphasized by John G. 
Griffin of Geo. E. Keiser & Co., Inc., 
president of the National Sugar Brok- 
ers Assn., in an address outlining the 
sugar supply situation. 

Another interesting address that 
held the attention of the large at- 
tendance was presented by William 
Wachtel, president of Calvert Dis- 


tillers Corp. The title of the address 
was “Sound Policy in Merchandising 
and Public Relations.” 

An address by Robert A. Larsen, 
chief, cereal and baked products divi- 
sion, Quartermaster Food & Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed 
Forces, assisted by Charles McWil- 
liams, proved a highlight of the four- 
day meeting and spurred a lively 
question and answer session. 

The first day of the meeting was 
devoted to sessions of the technical 
committee of the independent group. 
The annual field day at the Olympia 
Fields Country Club was held May 
14, featuring golf, luncheon, dinner 
and entertainment. 

All officers of both associations 
were reelected for another term of 
office. Officers of the Biscuit & Crack- 
er Manufacturers Assn. are: R. E. 
Watson, Weston Biscuit Co., Inc., 
Passaic, N.J., president; A. P. Striet- 
mann, United Biscuit Co. of America, 
Cincinnati, vice president; Hanford 


William Walmsley 


HONORED — William Walmsley, 
principal emeritus of the American 
Institute School of Baking, was hon- 
ored recently by 55 AIB officials and 
baking industry dignitaries at a 
luncheon in Chicago in recognition of 
his 29 years of active service with 
the School of Baking. Mr. Walmsley 
was gifted with a television set, and 
saw a humorous skit presented by 
members of the institute staff. He 
has been principal of the AIB school 
for 15 years. 





Main, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long 
Island City, N.Y., vice president; G. 
H. Coppers, National Biscuit Co., 
New York, vice president, and R. T. 
Stokes, New York, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Officers of the Independent Biscuit 
Manufacturers’ Co., Inc., reelected 
for another term are: W. T. Scott, 
Maryland Biscuit Co., Baltimore, 
president; Stuart P. Kessler, Robert 
A. Johnson Co., Milwaukee, vice 
president; J. S. Vander Heide, Hol- 
land-American Wafer Co., Grand 
Rapids, treasurer. Harry D. Butler, 
New York, is secretary. 





OPS Begins Work on Specific 
Ceiling Regulation for Millfeed 


WASHINGTON — Officials of the 
Office of Price Stabilization have un- 
dertaken consideration of a specific 
price regulation for millfeed. 

At the same time, OPS said trade 
reports that ceiling prices would be 
on the basis of $55 ton for bran at 
Kansas City were incorrect. 

OPS is revising MPR 173, the old 
OPA millfeed order, and will issue a 
specific ceiling price for millfeeds in- 
corporating the following pricing 
technique. 

Kansas City and the Missouri River 
rate break points will get a uniform 
price ceiling. The West Coast points 
of Portland and Seattle also will ob- 
tain the same price ceiling as Kansas 
City. The Minneapolis market will 
get a somewhat higher price ceiling 
so that the Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis market will equalize at Chi- 
cago. 


Sales east of Kansas City will be 
on a Kansas City market base plus 
freight. In the Southwest in back of 
Kansas City subterminal points will 
be established at points like Enid, 
Okla. 

A five-man task force consisting 
of three mill representatives and two 
jobber members will meet with OPS 
officials here June 8 to discuss the 
order. This group will be incorporated 
in an industry advisory committee 
which will meet later to consider the 
final order. 

According to OPS officials, govern- 
ment procedure requires considerable 
time before a formal industry ad- 
visory committee can be constituted. 
While this procedure is followed, task 
force committees are being assem- 
bled to do the spade work on the 
order. 
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“Indian” Wheat 
Varieties Gain 
in Kansas 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Pawnee, Co- 
manche and Wichita varieties were 
planted on 72% of the acreage for the 
1951 Kansas wheat crop, according to 
a survey recently made by the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture and 
the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

These three varieties have been of 
major importance during the last 
four years, comprising 60% of the 
total acreage in 1948, 66% in 1949, 
68% in 1950 and 72% this year. 
There are few counties in which 
these three varieties failed to make 
up most of the total wheat acreage. 

Pawnee comprised 39% of the to- 
tal seeded acreage to again rank 
ahead of all other varieties and more 
than double its closest competitor. 
It is the predominant variety in the 
eastern six districts of the state, 
making up more than half the total 
in each except the south central dis- 
trict. The percentage of total acre- 
age seeded to Pawnee has increased 
from last year in all districts of the 
state except the east central and 
southeastern. Pawnee was seeded in 
every county of the state and in 27 
counties accounted for 90% or more 
of the wheat acreage. 

Comanche declined slightly in fa- 
vor this year and comprises only 
17% of the total acreage to tie with 
Wichita for second place. Comanche 
is the leading variety in the north- 
western district and ranks high in 
the west central and southwestern 
districts, being the most favored va- 
riety in several counties in these 
areas. It is also important in western 
counties of the central third of the 
state. 

Wichita gained sharply from 11% 
last year to 17% of the 1951 crop 
acreage and ranks as the most im- 
portant variety in the west central 
and southwestern districts. It is also 
the leading variety in a number of 
counties in the south central area 
and is popular in parts of the north 
central, central and southeastern dis- 
tricts. 
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Ohio Grain Dealers 
Forecast Busy Year 
At Toledo Meeting 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 

TOLEDO—tTrying times lie ahead 
of the grain and feed industries and 
will become evident in the coming 
crop year, members of the Ohio Grain, 
Mill & Feed Dealers Assn. were told 
by their president, Ralph H. Brown, 
the Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, 
at the 72nd annual convention of the 
group in the Commodore Perry Hotel 
May 28-29. 

“We must continue to gird for de- 
fense against the insidious Commu- 
nist threat to peace. Our own 
strength must be built up rapidly, 
for this aggressor will be impressed 
only by our own strength, wisely 
used,” Mr. Brown said. 

“At home we face the increasing 
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force of inflation, perhaps culminat- 
ing next winter, when the defense 
expenditures will really begin to flow 
more .heavily through the channels 
of trade and industry. 


Plan Is Given 


Mr. Brown outlined the following 
5-point management program: 

1. Keep elevators and mills clean 
and in good working condition. 

2. Use the best feed and feeding 
practices in livestock programs. 

3. Use good seed, fertilizer and 
farming practices in crop production. 

4. Safeguard storage stocks—pre- 
vent weevil infestation and _ sick 
wheat. 

5. Control credit locally as we ad- 
vocate its control nationally. 

Registration at the convention was 
relatively light—about 175 delegates 
—attributed by some to the frequen- 
cy of recent conventions throughout 
the central states. 

E. H. Kieser, vice president, Kasco 
Mills, Inc., Toledo, discussed some 
of the arguments which have been 
used by the proponents and oppo- 
nents of various governmental con- 
trols and made this statement: “Con- 
trols may limit the amount of profit 
we are going to make, but they prob- 
ably won’t make too much difference 
in the amount of feed we can sell. 
There is a lot’ of money in most 
consumers’ pockets and there will 
continue to be in the months to 
come. 


Money to Flow 


“People are going to be able to 
spend more money for food, particu- 
larly the end products of feed, meat, 
milk and eggs. 

William F. Brooks, secretary, Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, Washing- 
ton, reported an alarming absence 
of expression from agricultural states 
concerning the continuance of price 
controls after the scheduled expira- 
tion June 30. 


Officers Are Retained 


The 1950-51 slate of officers of the 
organization was reelected in its en- 
tirety by the new board of trustees 
elected by the members. Ralph H. 
Brown, the Early & Daniel Co., Cin- 
cinnati, will serve another year as 
president; Robert M. Hess, Ceres Sup- 
ply Co., Massillon, first vice presi- 
dent; Myles W. Turner, P. D. Turner 
Co., Lancaster, second vice president; 
Elton Kile, Fred Kile and Son, Inc., 
Kileville, treasurer; Vaughn M. 
Thorne, Columbus, executive secre- 
tary. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


T. L. BRICE, 63, ATLANTA 
FLOUR BROKER, SUCCUMBS 


ATLANTA, GA.—T. L. Brice, 63, 
a flour broker here for the past two 
years and former milling executive, 
died May 21. He resigned as south- 
eastern sales manager for the Mor- 
ten Milling Co., Dallas, to enter the 
brokerage field here. He had been 
with that firm since 1943. 

He was associated with the Bur- 
rus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
for 10 years, and before that he rep- 
resented Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

He also had been associated with 
King Midas Flour Mills, the Midland 
Flour Mills, Montana Flour Mills, 
Great American Flour, Inc., and the 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator. 

He was born in Avon, S.C., attend- 
ed Clemson College and, with the 
exception of a short period in Texas, 
made his home and headquarters in 
Atlanta. Surviving are his widow and 
two daughters. 
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C. J. PATTERSON CONFERENCE—Claude Webster, newly appointed execu- 
tive vice president of the C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, is introduced to a 
group of the company’s clients at its fourth annual Production Service Confer- 
ference. Mr. Webster was formerly western division manager of the Kroger 
Co, Seated at the table, left to right, are: Louis Leo, Williams’ Bakery, Eugene, 
Ore.; C. M. Budde, production sales manager, C. J. Patterson Co.; C. J. Patter- 
son, president of the company; Orrie Davis, Lewis Brothers Baking Co., Anna, 
Iil.; Herb Pond, C. J. Patterson Co.; Orvel Pettit of Patterson; Marion Wor- 
than, New England Bakery, Pawtucket, R.1., and Claude Stratton, Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 





Nation’s Bakers HonorHenry Stude 
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ABA Governors, Officers Stage Houston Reception 


HOUSTON—Officers and governors 
of the American Bakers Assn. assem- 
bled here from all over the nation 
May 20 to pay tribute to a veteran 
Texas baker and an outstanding lead- 
er of the baking industry. 

A reception was held at the Hotel 
Shamrock in honor of Henry Stude, 
who became a baker at the age of 
14 and who retired in 1949 after more 
than 50 years in the industry. The re- 
ception preceded business meetings 
of the ABA board of governors held 
May 21-22. 

Mr. Stude’s grandfather, Henry 
Stude, whose family came to Hous- 
ton in 1850, established the Stude 
Bakery in Houston in 1867. He was 
succeeded by Henry Stude’s father, 
Alphonse Stude. When his father 
died, Henry Stude went to work in 
the bakery. As the eldest of six chil- 
dren, the financial responsibility of 
caring for the family fell on his 
youthful shoulders. 

After being graduated from Vir- 
ginia Military Institute in 1902, Mr. 
Stude organized the wholesale Texas 
Bread Co. in 1912. In 1917, he was 
chosen president of the American 
Bakers Assn. and was reelected in 
1926, serving continually in that of- 
fice until 1938. At that time, he was 
made a vice president of the Purity 
Baking Co., which position he held 
until his retirement two years ago. 

“His record in World War I alone 
would justify a continuing testimonial 
from the baking industry,” Mr. Mc- 
Carthy said. “It was his efforts with 
the Food Administration which en- 
abled the baking industry to perform 
an outstanding produttion and distri- 
bution job in those difficult war years. 
His success is attested by Herbert 
Hoover, then food administrator, who 
declared that in all his experience 
with businessmen, he found in Henry 
Stude one of the most honorable, re- 
liable men he had ever dealt with. 

“Throughout the period of infla- 
tion and deflation of 1926 through 
the mid-thirties, he was constantly 
on the job to assist the industry in 
solving the many problems which 
arose. He has never spared himself 
in devoting time and energy in serv- 
ing the industry as a governor, offi- 
cer and committee member of our as- 
sociation. 


“He was a most important factor in 
promoting industry wide adoption of 
white bread enrichment which lead- 
ers in medicine and nutrition declare 
has been a tremendous boon to the 
health of all the American people. 

“Keen of wit, possessed of a tre- 
mendous sense of balance and com- 
mon sense, never stampeded by crises 
—Henry Stude stands as an inspira- 
tion to everyone of us in the baking 
industry.” 

Mrs. Stude attended the reception 
with her husband. They were married 
in Houston in 1915. Mrs. Stude was 
born in Corsicana, Texas, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Craig Talbot. 
The Studes have two children, Jane 
Stude Cavanaugh, who lives in Win- 
netka, Ill., and Henry, Jr., who is in 
New Haven, Conn., completing his 
Ph.D. in research medicine at Yale 
University. 


HENRY STUDE HONORED—Gor- 
don Smith, Smith’s Bakeries, Inc., 
Mobile, right, was among those who 
paid tribute to Henry Stude, left, 
Houston, outstanding leader of the 
baking industry, at a recent recep- 
tion in Mr. Stude’s honor at the 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston. Officers 
and governors of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. attended the reception, 
which preceded business meetings of 
the association there. 
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The first heavy buying of new crop 
southwestern flour early last week 
lifted the weekly sales total in that 
region to the best figure in some time, 
but business in spring wheat flour, 
while improved, held to a modest vol- 
ume. A large chain baking company 
led off new crop buying of hard win- 
ters, followed by considerable other 
buying of that type. Also contribut- 
ing to last week’s larger total busi- 
ness was the purchase of more than 
225,000 sacks of flour by the Chicago 
Army Quartermaster Purchasing Of- 
fice, mainly in the Southwest and the 
Pacific Northwest. Export business is 
dull pending the start of new sub- 
sidized sales under the International 
Wheat Agreement in June. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
SHOW FAIR INCREASE 


Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 68% of five-day capacity last 
week, compared with 38% the pre- 
vious week and 28.4% a year ago. 
The improved sales accompanied price 
advances. Buying in almost all cases 
was confined to relatively small lots 
for nearby requirements. Bakers in 
general are hesitant about stepping 
up forward commitments until a bet- 
ter appraisal of the spring’ wheat 
crop can be made. Unfilled order bal- 
ances of mills average an estimated 
45 to 60 days’ running time, and 
directions continue to come in rather 
slowly. Production at Minneapolis av- 
eraged 86% of capacity, up slightly 
from the previous week. 


S. W. SALES TOTAL 
BEST IN MONTHS 


Sales in the Southwest averaged 
143% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 44% the previous week and 54% 
a year ago. The greatest share of this 
business was transacted early in the 
week, including the largest single 
day’s volume in months. A leading 
chain baker covered June-July-Au- 
gust flour requirements May 21, tak- 
ing 750,000 sacks or more. Other 
chains took varying quantities for 
June, and some accounts took lots 
ranging from a carload to 10,000 
sacks. The total volume of business 
was close to 1% million sacks. Sub- 
sequently, the wheat market advanced 
and millfeed credits declined, thus 
boosting prices as much as 20¢ sack 
by the end of the week and sharply 
curtailing flour buying. Production at 
Kansas City dropped to 82% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 87% the pre- 
vious week. 


BUYING SLIGHTLY 
BETTER IN EAST 


A slight increase in sales was noted 
at New York as buyers took advan- 
tage of lower prices and purchased 
for June as well as immediate ship- 
ment. Small bakers and distributors 
did some buying, and a few interme- 
diate bakers also bought. The trade 
also was encouraged by chain pur- 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 32. 
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BIGGER FLOUR SALES TOTAL 
REFLECTS NEW CROP BUYING 


Chain Purchases Southwesterns for June-August Period; 
Other Buyers Also Step-up Buying Pace; 
Spring Business Up Moderately 


chases of southwesterns. Production 
in the Buffalo area declined slightly. 
Demand for spot shipments was hard 
to find, and there was little call for 
replacements. Bakeries in the area 
were complaining of slow business. 
The boxcar shortage was eased by 
suspension for two weeks of an or- 
der directing return of western- 
owned cars. 

Business continued slow at Boston. 
Declines in wheat prices and reports 
of buying by some major operators 
failed to stimulate buying. Business 
was at least slightly improved at 
Philadelphia, with some moderate 
amounts being sold. The reports of 
chain buying stimulated one brief 
flurry of activity. Sales in the Pitts- 
burgh area were generally slow and 
of moderate volume, although some 
sellers reported business was good. 
Directions were fair to good. 


CENTRAL TRADE 
SLOW TO FAIR 


Demand in the Chicago area was 
fairly active, and directions showed 
improvement. Sales were mostly for 
fill-in purposes and were in one and 
two-car lots. Soft wheat flour busi- 
ness was rather slow, most sales be- 
ing of cookie flour. Practically no 
cake or family flour was sold. 

New sales at St. Louis were report- 
ed only fair. Shipping directions were 
fairly good. Elsewhere in the area, 
the reports of chain buying brought 
forth some interest, chiefly in June 
shipment, from independent bakers 
and jobbers. 


BUSINESS GAINS 
SLIGHTLY IN SOUTH 


Inquiries showed a slight improve- 
ment in the South, but business was 
small in volume. Sales at New Or- 
leans for prompt and July delivery 
were heavier, particularly on hard 
winters. Sales of northern springs 
continued slow. Soft winters from 


Illinois and Missouri sold fairly well, 
but there were no sales reported of 
Pacific Coast soft winters. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BUYING LIMITED 


At Portland there was a lack of 
both domestic and export bookings. 
Millers were not yet offering new 
crop wheat flour. Old crop bookings 
were limited to small fill-in sales. 
Export sales are confined to occa- 
sional Army purchases and a few 
small lots of soft wheat flour for the 
Philippines. Domestic business was 
reported slightly better at Seattle 
with demand from bakers more ac- 
tive. 


CANADIAN TRADE 
MODERATELY GOOD 


No new business of importance 
was booked by eastern Canadian 
mills, and little trading is expected 
until new crop business gets under 
way. The British West Indies con- 
tinued to be the only source of de- 
mand. The lack of supplies of high 
protein wheat in this area has pre- 
vented acceptance of orders from 
Cuba and South America, though 
some of the larger mills have been 
able to handle the business in their 
western plants. 

With a limited amount of conver- 
sion permits being granted, Canadian 
flour exporters at Vancouver were 
doing a fair volume of business. The 
Philippines continued as the main 
outlet. There was some evidence that 
some flour would be sold to Hong 
Kong. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
24,556 sacks greater in the week 
ending May 26 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 73% 
of the total flour production in the 
U.S. made 3,053,291 sacks compared 
with 3,028,735 in the previous week 
and 3,009,562 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 2,892,991 and three 
years ago 3,773,730 sacks. There was 
an increase of 15,000 sacks in the 
Northwest, 7,000 in the Southwest, 
11,000 in the Central and Southeast 
and 14,000 in the North Pacific Coast, 
while production decreased 23,000 
sacks in Buffalo. 





Fairly Heavy Semolina Buying 
Reported at Low Point in Prices 


a fairly 
business early 
buying tapered off again and sales 
from day to day are very slow. 


After 
semolina 


large amount of 
last week, 


Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products found an opportunity 
to increase their forward contracts 
at the lowest price level in several 
months, and as order balances had 
been allowed to dwindle, the buying 
was reported to have been the best 
in some time. 

Quotations moved up with the 
wheat market and the declining mill- 
feed credits later in the week,| and 
on May 28 standard semolina was 
quoted at $5.85@5.95 sack, bulk, Min- 
neapolis. 

Premiums on fancy milling quality 
durum held at 10¢ over the July 
future at Minneapolis early this 
week, having advanced from 8¢ over 
last week. The future also advanced 
last week but turned easier May 28. 

New durum wheat is up and looks 
just fair because of dry topsoil, ac- 
cording to the Amber Milling Divi- 


sion of the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn. crop report. Rain is need- 
ed, and wild oats remain a problem 
as they take moisture away from 
the durum, it adds. 

Production last week averaged 
83% of capacity, up from the 77% 
reported the previous week. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis May 26, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better 
Choice 2 Amber or better 
Choice 3 Amber or better 
Medium 2 Durum or better 


Medium 3 Durum or better 2.20% @ 2.37% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
eapacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. 4 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

May 20-25 ° 9 169.500 140,655 83 
Previous week. 11 186,500 *144,506 77 
Year ago - 12 213,000 151,489 71 
Crop year 
production 

8,993,823 

8,539,207 


July 1, 1950-May 25, 
July 1, 1949-May 26 
*Revised 


1951 
1950 


May 29, 1951 


MILLFEED MARKETS 
CONTINUE TO SLIDE 


—~<- 
Northwestern Prices Hold Relatively 
Firm as Eastern Markets 
Absorb Imports 


Millfeed markets slumped last 
week, influenced by imports of Cana- 
dian grain and millfeed in the East 
and a general seasonal tapering off 
in demand in all sections. Prices in 
the Northwest were relatively firm, 
due to fairly good spot interest and 
limited production. 

Formula feed business held to 
about the same volume as the pre- 
vious week, but some manufacturers 
noted an inclination among dealers to 
trim their buying somewhat—prob- 
ably because of ingredient price weak- 
ness. 

Dealers continued to take a large 
share of their orders out by truck, 
and very little interest was shown in 
buying any feed beyond immediate 
needs. However, with big seasonal 
demand evident at the retail level, 
the volume of feed moving held to a 
good volume. 

Most manufacturers are running 
24-hour schedules five or six days a 
week, with some operating seven days. 
The backlog of orders has been 
trimmed to within five days at most 
plants, although some have orders to 
permit scheduling of operations for 
a week to 10 days. 

Poultry feed demand continues to 
be the mainstay. 

Formula feed business in the South- 
west continues at about the same 
pace as last week, although there is 
some evidence of slackening demand 
here and there. Current business is 
below the peak of several weeks ago, 
but volume is sufficient to give mills 
good running time. Most plants are 
on a three-shift, five or six day week, 
and a scattered few report a full 
seven-day run. 

On the bright side of business last 
week was good demand for egg 
mashes and excellent call for broiler 
feeds, with turkey feeds continuing 
their steady seasonal climb. On the 
downside were dairy feeds and hog 
feeds, although a few mills reported 
better hog feed movement than in 
the previous week. Pig and sow feeds 
are tapering off and supplement busi- 
ness has not yet caught up with this 
slackening in most cases. 

This period of the year in the 
Southwest provides the most abun- 
dant grass, and with good rainfall 
recently pastures are lush, which 
tends to slacken demand. At the same 
time continued price declines have 
dealers backing away from inven- 
tories as much as possible. 

The poultry picture is shaping up 
more favorably now. Chick hatching 
for farm flock replacement has 
stepped up sharply in recent weeks 
and overcome an early season deficit. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,928 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 43,766 tons 
in the week previous and 45,731 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Crop year production to 
date totals 2,295,450 tons as com- 
pared with 2,302,512 tons in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 
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Wheat Prices Up After 
Series of Fluctuations 


Flour Sales, Indian Aid Prospects Help 
Strengthen Market; Most Crop Reports Favorable 


Wheat futures markets moved in a 
rather uncertain manner last week, 
but prices generally were on the up 
side for the period. On May 28 prices 
were 1@2¢ bu. higher on all deliv- 
eries, compared with a week earlier, 
although the market had receded 
somewhat from the levels reached 
May 26. The expected final approval 
of the Indian aid legislation helped 
to strengthen prices late in the week. 
Earlier, hedging against the best win- 
ter wheat flour sales for several 
months had stimulated the market. 
On the bearish side, however, were 
continued reports of good crop prog- 
ress, both in the Southwest and in the 
spring wheat states. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
May 28 were: Chicago—July $2.38% 
@2.38%, September $2.40% @2.40%, 
December $2.444%@2.44%, March 
$2.45% @2.45%; Minneapolis — July 
$2.36%, September $2.35%; Kansas 
City—July $2.3342, September $2.35 %, 
December $2.37%. 

Flour buying early last week, while 
amounting to a substantial tutal, was 
not sustained throughout the remain- 
der of the week and thus the wheat 
market lacked the support of the ac- 
companying hedging operations after 
this flurry. 

Progress of the aid to India legis- 
lation created considerable market 
interest and was credited with boost- 
ing prices toward the end of the week. 
The program as now present calls 
for some 37 million bushels of wheat, 
most of it probably from the Pacific 
Northwest. Also, it is believed that 
much of the total will be supplied 
from government-owned stocks. Some 
observers say the entire quantity of 
loan aid expected to be approved may 
not be used by India since shipments 
in the first four months of the pro- 
gram may fill that country’s needs 
until the new crop rice harvest begins 
there. 

Export trade was limited to pur- 
chases by the U.K. against July 
quotas. Other buyers apparently are 
holding off for resumption of subsid- 
ized sales early in June, and demand 
then is expected to pick up substan- 
tially. 

Opinions vary as to probable extent 
of loan participation by southwestern 
producers this summer. It has been 
pointed out that the loan may look 
especially attractive because of avail- 
ability of storage and the fact that 
the probable loan level is above pros- 
pective harvest-time prices. The first 
new crop wheat was marketed last 
week in Texas, emphasizing the near- 
ness of harvest elsewhere in the 
Southwest. 


Premiums Advance 

Receipts of cash wheat at spring 
wheat markets were slightly smaller, 
totaling 2,166 cars at Minneapolis 
and 2,044 at Duluth. There was a 
renewed interest on the part of ele- 
vator buyers both at Duluth and Min- 
neapolis, and a slight spurt in flour 
trade broadened demand from mills 
for a day or two. As a result, pre- 
miums on ordinary wheat were up 
1¢ compared with a week ago, while 
14% protein and higher lots were 
2¢ higher. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat, including 12% 
protein, was quoted at the July price 
to 2¢ over, 13% protein was worth 
2¢ over ordinary range, 14% protein 


5¢; 15% protein 17@18¢ and 16% 
protein 31@33¢ over ordinary. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis May 26: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
or NS 58 Ib. 82. 38% @2.41% 
Protein .39% @2.41% 
Protein 43% 
Protein 48% 
Protein 60% 
Protein - 2.71% @2.75% 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


Test weight—l¢ each Ib. to 55 Ib.; 
2¢ each Ib. lower. 
Damage—1l¢ to 


1 DNS 
2.00% 
13.00% 
14.00% 
15.00% 
16.00% 


1¢ to 
2¢ each 1 to 2%. 
Cash Market Gains 


An upturn in wheat values occurred 
at Kansas City last week. After a 
rather prolonged decline due to im- 
proved southwestern crop conditions 
and a better war outlook, the mar- 
ket gained strength early in the week 
through round lot flour purchases and 
later by the approval of the Indian 
wheat export program. Declining re- 
ceipts were an important factor, as 
well, for only 682 cars were received 
at Kansas City during the week, the 
lowest report in several months. This 
compares with 1,114 cars in the pre- 
ceding week and 649 a year ago. Cash 
demand was good and premiums ad- 
vanced as a result. Holding their firm- 
ness in spite of a moderate setback in 
the basic future May 28. Cash mark- 
ups were 144@2¢ bu. higher on the 
average, ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter advancing to 2@2%¢ 
over, 13% protein going to 3@3%¢ 
over and 14% protein 5@6'4¢ over. 
The July future started last week at 
$2.32, advanced to a high of $2.36% 
May 26 and closed at $2.3342 May 28. 
Milling demand for wheat was fair 
to good but not aggressive because 
of the somewhat lighter mill opera- 
tions anticipated for the next 30 days. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City May 26, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No Dark 
No Dark 
No Dark 
No Dark 
No ee 
No. . 
No 
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and Hard. 
and Hard 
and Hard 
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2.33% @2. 

At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was selling at $2.57% 
@2.58% May 28, delivered Texas 
common points, with no premium for 
higher protein. Mills indicated inter- 
est in buying new crop wheat at about 
4¢ below the above basis, but no sales 
have been reported thus far. 


Pacific Markets Slip 


Wheat markets sagged in the 
Pacific Northwest last week, reach- 
ing a low point of around $2.26 bu. 
for ordinary grades of soft white 
wheat. Later there was some strength 
but it meant little as there is virtu- 
ally no trading going on. Exporters 
have their requirements filled, and 
without any new export bookings they 
show little interest in the market. 
Prices quoted are largely nominal. 

There has been some interest shown 
in new crop wheat and some has 
been reported purchased at $2.25 
bu.—not any volume, but it is an in- 
dication of what to expect. Guesses 
on the new crop loan value range up 
to $2.40 bu. at Pacific Northwest 
terminals. On last year’s loan level 
of $2.21 bu., wheat was bought early 
as low as $2.07 bu. Export bookings 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


May 20-26, 


Northwest 
South west 
Buffalo . 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast . 


500,031 
294,129 


*Previous 


May 23-28, 
9 


280,529 279,341 349,981 





Totals 3,053,291 
Percentage of total U.S PAE 73 
* Revised. 


Percentage of capacity a in 56-day week — 


May 20-25, Previous May 21- 
9 1950. 

Northwest 78 
Southwest 71 
OUT ORE: 9 
Central and 7 
No. Pacific 7 


4 
3 


Totals 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 

capacity 
May 20-25 .. 840,600 
Previous week .. 340,600 
Year ago .... . 340,600 
Two years ago .. 340,600 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


294, ose 


Representative Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina Mills) 
5-day week 
capacity 

. 1,019,250 


Flour 
output 
907,135 
883,457 
857,402 
809,240 


% ac- 


May 20-25 
Previous week ..1,019,250 
Year ago .......1,016,750 
Two years ago. .1,017,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky. North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour 

capacity output 
- 671,400 500,031 
Previous week .. 671,400 488,946 
Year ago ....... 650,095 478,002 
Two years ago .. 650,805 394,809 
Five-year average ot, 
Ten-year average .. 

*Revised. 


% ac- 


May 20-25 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 
-. 459,500 
Previous week . 459,500 
Year ago . 605,000 
Two years ago .. 503,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average .. 


Flour 
output 
417,888 
440,493 
463,832 


May 


20-25 


3,028,735 3,009,562 2,892,991 3,773,730 
73 75 72 70 


Crop year flour production 
——July it 


ay 22-27, 


1949 
79 


May 23-28, May 26, 
1950 
32,641,396 
67,332,577 
24,699,602 
24,540,645 
11,470,461 


May 25, 
1951 
33,678, 
60,327, 
21,983, 
24,857, 
13,938,2 





150,684,681 


Mlour 
output 
241,538 


% ac- 
capacity 
282,600 
282,500 
. 317,800 
315,800 


May 20-25 . 
Previous week 
Year ago .... 
Two years ago . 
Five-year average 

Ten-year average 

* Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, 
Montana and Iowa: 
5-day week 
capacity 


in- 
North Dakota, 


Fiour % ac- 

output tivity 

412,371 76 
403,964 

424,136 

430,534 


May 20-25 

Previous week oe 

Year ago .. -“ 

Two years ago 55, 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
vapacity output 
181,902 
*175,629 
154,605 
189,077 


% ac- 
tivity 
May 20-25 
Previous week 
Year ago ... dh 
Two years ago A 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
May 20-26 .. « 133,000 112,227 
Previous week 133,000 105,000 
Year ago . . 122,000 $1,061 
Two years ago .. 122,000 90,264 
Five-year average Lateiee 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Okiahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota 
and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of luffalo, 
N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


-—Southwest*——, ——Northwest*—, 


-—Buffalot—,. -Combined**-, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


pare aa to date 
24,044 1,221,369 
- $23, 393 

weeks ago. 24,521 e 
23,318 1,160,982 
ccevecesess 22,086 1,347,696 
Cup Sever 30,125 1,432,940 
6a tenlie 28,668 1,343,793 
average 25,648 1,301,336 
*Principal mills. 


May 20-25 

Previous week 
Two 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 


Five-yr. 14,277 


**84% of total capacity 


— to date production to date production to date 
763 


644,615 8,121 429,466 44,928 
$7,561 

8,097 

8,843 497,001 

8,543 487,065 

8,919 23 

9,944 470,082 

8,874 470,947 

tRevised. 


2,295,450 
43,766 
45.439 
45,731 
- 43,820 
54.641 
54,874 
48,799 


544,529 
667,928 
791,728 
$24,567 
714,673 

tAll mills, 


,302,512 
502,589 
2,695,791 
638,442 
, 486,966 





are entirely lacking, but exporters are 
busy taking care of their May 
shipments. 

Crop conditions are very good. 
Weather has been ideal for spring 
planting, with showers and warm 
growing weather. Crops are much 
better than a month ago. 


———BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DRYING OPERATIONS 
HEAVY AT LAKEHEAD 
WINNIPEG—tTerminal] elevators at 
Ft. William-Port Arthur have set a 
record season in drying operations. 
This activity has been a fight to save 
Canada’s tough and damp grain crop 


harvested last year, and it is continu- 
ing unabated. 

This grain is still moving in notice- 
able volume and, according to E. E. 
Baxter, chief statistician for the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, 
13,672,623 bu. of tough and damp 
grain were dried at the Lakehead 
terminals from the beginning of the 
crop year Aug. 1, to March 31. 

In that same period a comparable 
total for other grains brought the fig- 
ure for all grains dried at Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur to the 25 million 
bushel mark. There is still much 
tough and damp grain to move for- 
ward from country elevators. 
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Large Exports to Germany Seen 





SHIPMENTS TO INDIA AND GERMANY 
EXPECTED TO PACE NEARBY TRADE 


Loan Feature of Indian Aid Measure Dims Prospects for Flour 
Exports; Need for Larger Reserves in 
Germany Cited 


WASHINGTON—Immediate heavy 
bread grain requirements of Ger- 
many along with Indian aid will pace 
U.S. export ‘movement during the 
transition from the old to the new 
crop wheat year, U.S. government of- 
ficials declared this week. 

From the viewpoint of the milling 
industry the Indian aid legislation 
is seen as a disappointment since the 
aid program will be in the form of 
a loan program under which the In- 
dian government, except for shipping 
conditions, will have total authority 
over the kind and types of food grains 
which it will require. Had the aid 
bill been passed as a straight gift 
it was seen that US. officials would 
have been able to persuade Indian 
officials to accept its wheat in part 
as wheat flour. 

Now it is believed that government 
officials have notified some members 
of Congress that the earlier forecast 
by William C. Foster, Economic Co- 
operative Administration administra- 
tor, that as much as 25,000 tons of 
flour might move monthly would have 
to be withdrawn. 

The prediction of a possible test 
shipment of 10,000 tons of wheat flour 
or atta at the outset is now subject 
to review unless an unsuspected de- 
mand for atta for certain emergency 
conditions in the Indian distribution 
stream should appear. 

Need Quick Supply 

USDA officials with current direct 
observations of supply conditions 
within Germany say that Germany 
needs substantial imports of bread 
grains within the next few months. 
Their supply is currently estimated 
as 45 days—inadequate in many re- 
spects. First, it is noted that a heavy 
reserve should be on hand at time 
of harvest in Germany to influence 
collections from local farmers. This 
same condition is true in western 
Europe as a whole, and unless bread 
grain collections are good at the time 
of harvest the annual requirement of 
supplies from the U.S. and other 
sources is certain to increase. 

Admitting the pitfalls of long term 
forecasts, government officials see 
U.S. wheat exports for the 1951-52 
crop year as ranging between 300- 
350 million bushels, with informed 
opinion leaning to the lower end of 
the range. They say that even should 
hostilities end in Korea and the feed- 


MEETING DATE POSSIBLE 
TIP ON SUBSIDY 


WASHINGTON—An indication of 
the probable timing of the U.S. sub- 
sidy under the International Wheat 
Agreement may be found in the 
schedule of the International Wheat 
Council which opens its sessions in 
London June 14. This means to ob- 
servers here that no U.S. subsidy 
will be announced until after the 
close of those meetings, indicating 
the earliest subsidy announcement 
date as the week of June 18. 


ing responsibilities fall on the U.S. 
the letdown in world tension which 
is a factor in the current stockpiling 
in western Europe and elsewhere 
would compensate for such additional 
food requirements that could develop 
from a truce in Korea. 

Korean demand would be up, but 
the compensating reduction of de- 
mand in other areas of the world 
would level off demand to a point 
where exports for the coming year 
would be within the range indicated 
above. 


Procurement May Change 

Wheat demands from the ECA 
group of nations may not vary from 
this current year, it is said, but the 
method of procurement may change 
materially. For example, the ECA- 
financed end of the western European 
and Far Eastern bread and coarse 
grain requirements may be lower for 
the coming year, but the dollar buy- 
ing power’ of those nations will be 
expanded considerably. This means 
that those nations will buy as much 
grain next year as they did this 
through use of dollar credits they 
have earned. 

Germany is an example. It has 
been learned from _ government 
sources that the German credit po- 
sition in the European Payments 
Union (EPU) will be greatly im- 
proved and that Germany will prob- 
ably have a dollar balance position 
of $150 million in excess of its debit 
balances at the conclusion of this 
fiscal year. 

Germany, currently short of wheat 
supplies and fats and oils, is expect- 
ed to enter markets soon to meet 
this demand. Wheat imports are 
largely expected from U.S. sources. 
Fats and oils requirement may be 
met in part from sterling area pro- 
curement. Although government 
sources could not pinpoint where 
fats and oil supplies from sterling 


areas would be obtained, they assert- 
ed that the big international fats and 
oils trading unit was expected to 
import a large part of the German 
fats requirement from sterling area 
nations in the coming year. 

Bill Near Passage 

The Indian Aid Program, now seen 
at 2 million tons of wheat and sor- 
ghums, will be shipped out vigorously 
once the Chief Executive signs the 
bill now waiting final touches by a 
congressional conference committee. 
The stumbling block is a provision of 
the Senate bill which would require 
repayment of the loan in exports to 
the U.S. of monozite sand. The House 
defeated this proposal when it con- 
sidered the measure, and its commit- 
tee should be prepared to stand firm 
in opposition to the Senate proposal. 
Since the Senate is not too firm on 
its position, this obstacle may not 
be of consequence in the conference 
committee deliberations. 

Once the bill is a law it is expected 
that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture will push exports at the rate 
of 250,000 tons monthly during the 
slack export season before the new 
wheat agreement subsidy goes into 
effect. A monthly goal of not less 
than 250,000 tons of bulk grain has 
been set, and if possible, after other 
exports are cared for, USDA may 
exceed the 250,000 ton mark. 

The 2-million-ton Indian program 
is unlikely to be achieved, govern- 
ment officials say. At the outside 
India cannot be expected to commit 
its loan account for more than 1.5 
million tons, and one third of that 
total would be obtained after Jan. 
1, 1952. A normal early winter rice 
harvest in India this year will take 
the edge off internal requirements, 
and the disbursement of the balance 
of its loan account from the U.S. will 
depend on conditions after Jan. 1, 
1952. U.S. experts see, however, 1.5 
million tons as the limit of the Indian 
commitments of its loan account. 

Predictions of 1951-52 exports of 
wheat to the amount of 350 million 
bushels are based on the Indian pro- 
curement of its full loan use. Conse- 
quently, a better estimate of wheat 
exports on the basis of current condi- 
tions would be nearer to this year’s 
probable exports of 330 million bush- 
els or less. 





Need for More Moisture Grows 
in N.W.; Kansas Has Excess 


Complaints of too much rain and 
not enough rain highlighted wheat 
crop report this week. 

In contrast with the drouth of last 
fall, excessive rainfall is now a threat 
to the Kansas wheat crop, says the 
May 24 report of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. 

“The wheat crop has been exposed 
to the driest fall and the wettest 
May on record,” the association bul- 
letin says. “The dry, cold winter took 
a heavy toll in winter kill over the 
western one third of the state. Then, 
moisture and warm weather revived 
the plants and they came on to make 
a 155 million bushel crop prospect 
as of May 1. 

“Then, the heavens turned loose, 
four and five inches a week in places, 
until the dust bowl became a rice 
paddy. This excessive rain washes out 
the soluble nitrates and other plant 


foods. It does this at a stage of 
growth when wheat plants are feed- 
ing the heaviest. This starvation is 
becoming apparent in yellowing of 
fields everywhere, but particularly in 
the eastern end of the state. 

“Soil moisture in Kansas is usu- 
ally an asset. Excessive amounts this 
May are bound to be a detriment. 
How much? That remains to be seen. 
Depends upon how long the water 
stays and whether the rains stop. 

“Thank goodness, we have no rust 
population this year. Experts have 
found very little even in the winter 
nesting areas of Texas. There will 
be few spores to blow north on us. 

“Parasites have taken out the 
greenbugs and we see little or no 
menace from insects from here on in. 

“The early varieties are in full 
head in central Kansas. This means 
harvest will be about normal 


May 29, 1951 


perhaps a few days late. Protein 
and quality will depend largely on 
rainfall from here on in.” 


More Rain Needed 

A general rain would be very wel- 
come in the spring wheat territory 
and at a few points moisture is badly 
needed at once, the Occident Elevator 
Division of Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
reports. 

Temperatures were satisfactory for 
crops in the past week, with temper- 
atures mostly on the cool side and 
beneficial for stooling of the plants, 
Occident says. 

Outside of a few light showers 
there was no precipitation, and three 
days of excessively high winds re- 
duced the surface moisture. Early 
seeded grain is not suffering, the re- 
port states, because it is rooting 
down well; however, some of the late 
seeding is irregular and needs rain 
at once to make an even stand. 

“While a crop can take some pun- 
ishment in May, with the possible 
benefit of toughening the plants and 
making of better root growth, a gener- 
al rain would be very welcome over our 
entire territory and at a few points 
is badly needed at once,” the re- 
port concludes. 

A continuation of the higher than 
normal temperatures has rapidly ad- 
vanced both winter and spring wheat 
in the Pacific Northwest, the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., reports. Winter wheat at low- 
er elevations is generally headed and 
while this advanced stage suggests an 
earlier than normal harvest, it is 
possible for subsequent cool, rainy, 
weather to extend the period of ma- 
turing to usual dates, the report 
points out. 

Canadian Seeding Rapid 

Wheat and coarse grain seeding is 
making rapid progress in western 
Canada, and more than 85% of the 
crop in Saskatchewan and Alberta is 
in and planting is virtually complet- 
ed in Manitoba. The remainder of the 
spring work is restricted to the 
northern regions in the three prairie 
provinces. Wild oat growth has been 
heavy in the south, and has necessi- 
tated replanting to oats and barley 
some fields originally seeded to 
wheat. Crop growth is advancing 
rapidly under ideal conditions, and 
while rains would be welcome in 
some of the southern and central 
sections, the general moisture picture 
is good. 

The Searle Grain Co., in its weekly 
precipitation report for May 21, stat- 
ed that the present moisture condi- 
tion gives promise of a good yield 
this year and that the over-all figure 
stands at 92% of normal. A year 
ago the figure was 74% of normal. 

Estimates of wheat seeding in the 
three prairie provinces vary from 
24,927,000 acres indicated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics to 25,- 
294,000 acres forecast by the Winni- 
peg Tribune. 


FIRST NEW WHEAT 
HARVESTED 
* 

HAMLIN, TEXAS—Two truckloads 
of 1951 wheat were delivered to an 
elevator at Hamlin May 23, believed 
to be the first grain of the new crop 
to be marketed. One load graded 58 
Ib., 19.6% moisture and the other 
59 Ib., 15.5% moisture. The wheat 
is to be held by the producer for seed. 
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PAUL B. DUNBAR RESIGNS 
AS FOOD AND DRUGS HEAD 

WASHINGTON—The retirement of 
Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, commissioner 
of food and drugs, has been an- 
nounced by Oscar R. Ewing, federal 
security administrator. Dr. Dunbar, 
who will be 69 May 29, has spent 
nearly 44 years in government serv- 
ice. At his request, his retirement 
will be effective May 31. 

He will be succeeded by Charles 
W. Crawford, now deputy commis- 
sioner, who has been in government 
service 34 years. He began as an 
analyst at FDA’s Chicago and New 
Orleans stations before coming to 
Washington in 1918. In 1928 he be- 
came head of a new division han- 
dling enforcement activities, four 
years later he was named assistant 
commissioner, and in 1944 he was ap- 
pointed deputy commissioner 

Mr. Crawford was FDA’s principal 
representative in discussions with 
legislative advisors and members of 
Congress who wrote the present Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
passed in 1938. 

Dr. Dunbar is a graduate of Gettys- 
burg (Pa.) College, and obtained his 
Ph.D. degree in chemistry from Johns 
Hopkins University. He was selected 
by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley as one of 
the original group to undertake en- 
forcement of the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act of 1906. A food chemist, 
Dr. Dunbar started his career in the 
laboratory of the bureau of chemistry 
in Washington. In 1915 he became as- 
sistant to Walter G. Campbell, then 
chief of the eastern food and drug in- 
spection district. In 1925 Dr. Dun- 
bar was promoted to assistant chief 
of the bureau of chemistry, then 
headed by Dr. C. A. Browne. 

When the FDA was established as 
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a separate enforcement bureau in 
1927, Mr. Campbell was made its 
chief with Dr. Dunbar as assistant 
chief. In 1944, Mr. Campbell retired 
and Paul V. McNutt, federal security 
administrator, appointed Dr. Dunbar 
to succeed him as commissioner of 
food and drugs. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SCIENTIST TO RETIRE 

WASHINGTON—Dr. Max A. Mc- 
Call, assistant chief of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering, has requested vol- 
untary retirement from government 
service on June 30, 1951, the USS. 


Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. He has served 36 years in 
the federal service. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
TO HONOR “PIONEERS” 


KANSAS CITY—A dinner honor- 
ing formula feed manufacturers in 
Kansas City and the surrounding ter- 
ritory will be given by the Kansas 
City Feed Club May 31 at the Phil- 
lips Hotel in Kansas City. 

M. A. McClelland, M. A. McClel- 
land Co., in charge of the event, an- 
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nounced that special honor will be 
dealt to feed manufacturing pioneers 
in the Kansas City area. The club 
has extended a blanket invitation to 
all feed manufacturers in and around 
Kansas City, and the May meeting is 
expected to be one of the high spots 
of the club’s activities this year, he 
concluded. 

Speaker for the evening will be 
C. E. Converse, advertising manager 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Kansas 
City. Mr. Converse, a popular after- 
dinner speaker in the region, will 
talk on “The Romance of the Mail 
Order Catalogue.” 





New Methods Cut Incidence of 





hidden 
infestation in 
wheat can now 
be REDUCED 
by practical, 
use-proven 
techniques 
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Looks like insect-free, high quality wheat? But see what 
the X-ray picture ot the right shows! This new test wos 
recently described in the May issue of Farm Journal maga- 
zine as a vitally important new aid to grain buyers — a 
practical way to detect hidden infestation that will show 


INSECT FRAGMENTS in tow 


up later as insect fragments in 


Millers and wheat handlers no longer have to put up with 


the high cost of weevily wheat! 


New X-ray tests make it easier, more practicable than 
ever before to check wheat for weevil damage before you 
buy. New PYRENONE* Wheat Protectant makes it pos- 


Wheat Protectant by the former 
prevent this costly hidden infestation. 


The same sample of wheat under the X-ray test. Note the 
dark areas or cavities eaten away by weevils. The weevils 
themselves look like small white grubs. Use of Pyrenone 


and wheet handler can 


Pyrenone WHEAT Protectant, as its name implies, is 


specially formulated for use on stored wheat. 


grains. 


sible for the first time to PREVENT ... not cure .. . insect 


entry into stored wheat. 


NOT A FUMIGANT — Pyrenone WHEAT Protectant is a 
finely pulverized powder that is mixed with wheat at harvest 
time or as it goes into storage. Storage bins do not have to 
be air-tight—one application of the Protectant lasts many 
months. It adds no explosion hazards. Masks or gloves are 
not required. The Protectant is harmless to man and 
animals. And it does not add to the ash content of wheat. 
USE-PROVEN — Pyrenone-based insecticides have long been 
used by leading millers and grain handlers as sprays in mills, 
warehouses, elevators and boxcars — wherever high effec- 
tiveness against insects and freedom from toxic hazards to 
warm blooded animals are essential. Now Pyrenone has 
been combined in Protectants that have already begun a 
“revolution” in agriculture’s approach to the stored-grain 


insect problem. 


Pyrenone 


WHEAT PROTECTANT 


Pyrenone® GRAIN Protectant is formulated for use on 
corn, oats, rye, barley, rice, grain sorghums and other small 


Both Protectants have been used on hundreds of thou- 


sands of bushels of grain under practical field conditions. In 
tests and demonstrations from Oregon to Alabama. With 
truly amazing results. 





infestation. 





A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR MILLERS: 
FIRST — Use scientific new X-ray test for detecting hidden insect 


SECOND — Use Pyrenone Protectants to keep your grain insect- 
free while in storage, in transit, and in production. 
THIRD — Make sure formers and grain handlers from whom you 
buy know that insect-free wheat brings a higher price. 

FREE LITERATURE to help you promote the program to farmers. 
An informative booklet ‘Prevent Weevil Damage in Stored Wheat” 
is available on request. Send for your copy today or if you'd like 
copies to be sent to your suppliers, let us know how many. Use 
the coupon below. 
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Please send 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Stored Wheat” to: 


copies of “Prevent Wee-il Damage in 
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WASHINGTON—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation has joined other 
industry groups in petitioning the 
Office of Price Stabilization for a 
change in provisions of OPS regula- 
tions regarding absorption of freight 
rates. (See news story elsewhere in 
this issue.) 

The text of the petition follows: 

The petitioners, the National Grain 
Trade Council, Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Millers Nation- 
al Federation, National Soybean 
Processors Assn., American Corn 
Millers Federation, National Cotton- 
seed Products Assn., and representa- 
tives of the wet corn millers, all of 
which represent handlers and proces- 
sors of grain, oilseeds and feed in- 
gredients and sellers of these agri- 
cultural commodities and commodi- 
ties processed from them, petition 
the Office of Price Stabilization for 
the issuance of an overriding regula- 
tion or other appropriate regulation 
or amendment, which will permit the 
adjustment of ceiling prices to re- 
flect any increased transportation 
rates which have recently been or 
which may be approved and made ef- 
fective by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and other public regula- 
tory agencies. In support of this peti- 
tion, it is alleged: 


Factual und 
and Statement of Problem 

Grain, oilseeds and feed ingredients 
will be hereinafter referred to col- 
lectively as “grains.” 

Products processed therefrom will 
be hereinafter referred to collectively 
as “grain products.” 

Processors, handlers and sellers of 
grain are hereinafter collectively re- 
ferred to as “processors.” 

The complex transportation system 
used in marketing grain and grain 
products is the result of a long his- 
torical development. It has been de- 
veloped under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the courts pursuant to the national 
transportation policy established by 
Congress in the passage in 1887 of 
the Act to Regulate Commerce 
among the States. The freight rate 
structure which has been developed 
is deep rooted and is patterned upon 
economic necessity. The movement 
of grain from point of production to 
point of processing, and ultimately to 
point of consumption, has been di- 
rected and controlled by the freight 
rate structure which has been his- 
torically evolved under this national 
pattern. 

Grains are customarily purchased 
on an f.o.b. basis. The purchaser pays 
the freight from the f.o.b. point to 
the place where he wishes to resell 
or process the grain. Frequently, the 
purchaser will process or blend the 
grains at different geographic lo- 
cations. His selling price of the proc- 
essed or blended commodity has his- 
torically reflected the cost to him of 
inbound freight. The actual freight 
charge on a shipment of a grain prod- 
uct between two points will depend 
upon the freight bill origin of the 
grain available to the mill on the 
date of shipment. Thus, the freight 
charge for moving a sack of a given 
mixed feed, for example, between two 
points will vary from time to 
time depending upon the origin of 
the ingredients in the mixed feed. 
This cost cannot be determined in 
advance of the day of shipment. 

Buyers of grain products cannot 
buy blindly, paying one freight charge 
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Text of Industry Rail Rate Petition 


on one shipment and another freight 
charge on another shipment of the 
same product. Processors of grain 
products recognize this and have obvi- 
ated the problem by computing aver- 
age freight charges on their prod- 
ucts to different points. This permits 
them to sell either on a delivered 
basis at a price which includes their 
average freight or to sell on an f.o.b. 
mill basis plus a freight factor for 
the delivery. This freight factor will 
be the average “transit balance” or 
the transportation differential” for 
the haul in question or the “local 
transportation rate.” Under this 
historical method of doing business, 
the processor of the grain products 
pays the transportation charge just 
as surely as if he billed the purchaser 
for the ‘‘actual transportation” ch arge 
on each separate shipment. For the 
reasons outlined, however, it is im- 
possible for a processor to calculate 
each delivered price on the basis of 
the freight actually incurred in ship- 
ping a particular lot of raw materials 
to his processing plant and then ship- 
ping the particular commodity proc- 
essed from this lot to the purchaser. 

Most of the commodities processed 
by the petitioners are subject to 
ceiling prices established under the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation or 
supplements thereto. These ceiling 
prices reflect the average of the trans- 
portation rates which were in effect 
during the base period. However, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other regulatory agencies have ap- 
proved and made effective since that 
base period increased transportation 
charges on the products of the peti- 
tioners. The General Ceiling Price 
Regulation and the ‘supplements 
which have been issued thereunder 
make no specific provisions for ad- 
justing the ceiling price of any com- 
modity to reflect these increased 
transportation charges. It is possible 
that it was for this reason that the 
Office of Price Stabilization issued 
Interpretation No. 1 to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation on April 9, 
1951. This interpretation sets forth 
two basic principles which, when ap- 
plied to the various products of the 
petitioners create severe inequities 
and hardships in pricing these prod- 
ucts. These two basic inequities may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1.) The interpretation would deny 
to a grain processor the right to ad- 
just his ceiling price of a processed 
commodity to reflect the increase in 
inbound transportation rates; and 


(2.) The interpretation would deny 
to a grain processor the right in many 
instances to adjust ceiling prices of 
his processed commodities to reflect 
the increased outbound transporta- 
tion rate which he must now pay in 
order to ship those commodities to 
the consumer. This is true because 
the interpretation provides that a 
seller who, during the base period, 
sold f.o.b. his mill and added only 
the “actual transportation cost” may 
properly pass the freight increases on 
to his customers, but that a seller 
who sold on a delivered price basis 
or who sold on an f.o.b. mill price 
and added a transportation charge 
which does not represent the “‘actual 
transportation cost” on the shipment, 
may not pass along to the purchaser 
the amount of the freight increase. 

This interpretation is highly dis- 
criminatory against the processors of 
grain and grain products because, for 
the reasons outlined above, it is im- 
practicable to the point of being im- 
possible, for a grain processor to 
charge the actual transportation rate 
on each outbound shipment. The dis- 
crimiratory result arises from the 
fact that the manufacturer of most 
articles upon which the specific 
freight rate is the only possible, or 
the most economic rate, may pass 
the increase in such freight rates on 
to his customer, whereas the manu- 
facturer of grain products is required 
to absorb the amount of the increase. 
This result places a most unjust bur- 
den on the grain processing industry 
by requiring it in effect to subsidize 
the railroads in the amount of the 
freight increase on grain products, 
while not subjecting manufacturers of 
other products to such a burden. 

Most grain and grain products are 
shipped in heavy bulk for great dis- 
tances. The outbound transportation 
amounts to anywhere from 10 to 30% 
of the cost of the processor and, in 
the case of at least one major process- 
or in 1949, outbound transportation 
was equivalent to profits before fed- 
eral taxes. The absorption involved 
in any increases in transportation 
rates is too large to be absorbed 
either as a matter of equity or as a 
financial matter. 

Legal and Policy Points in Support 
of Relief Requested 

A. Ceiling Prices Must Reflect 
Parity to the Farmer. 

The recent freight increase was 
for a relatively modest amount. Nev- 
ertheless, consideration is being given 
at the present time to a further sub- 





TRI-STATE RETAILERS ELECT—Officers of the Retail division of the Tri- 
State Bakers Assn. were elected at the recent annual convention of the 
association in New Orleans. Above, left to right, are Donald D. Entringer, 
McKenzie’s Bakeries, Inc., Néw Orleans, vice president for Louisiana; Robert 
Englehart, Free-Hart Bakery, Columbus, Miss., vice president for Mississippi; 
Ray Rutland, Rutland’s Bakery, Birmingham, Ala., vice president for Ala- 
bama, and Louis Schweizer, Blue Ribbon Bakery, Hattiesburg, Miss., presi- 
dent. Mrs. A. T. Bond, Bond’s Bakery, Monroe, La., vice president for 
Louisiana, was not present when the picture was taken. 
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stantial freight rate increase. As time 
goes on, it is entirely probable that 
additional substantial increases may 
be requested. Under the interpreta- 
tion referred to above, a grain proc- 
essor cannot reflect in its ceiling 
prices either the present or any pos- 
sible subsequent freight rate in- 
creases, except in a few instances, 

The grain processor theoretically 
has two alternatives. He must either 
absorb this increase or pass it on to 
the farmer. Since the base period 
ceiling prices reflect only minimum 
margins based upon competitive con- 
ditions, his only alternative is to pass 
this increased cost on to the farmer. 
This would do violence to Section 
402(d)(8) of the Defense Production 
Act. That section requires that no 
ceiling be “maintained” at a level 
that will not reflect parity to produc- 
ers. The policy reflected in the inter- 
pretation must inevitably have as its 
practical result a lower effective 
ceiling for agricultural producers 
than is specified in the mandate of 
Congress. 

B. Established Business Practices 
Must be Maintained. 

Section 402 (g) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act prohibits the establish- 
ment of any price ceiling which would 
necessitate any change in business 
practices, 

The marketing methods discussed 
above which are used in the distribu- 
tion of grain and grain products have 
been well established in the trade. 
It is upon this freight rate structure 
that the present pricing system of 
agricultural commodities is bottomed. 
The policy set forth in the interpreta- 
tion might well require substantial 
changes in these pricing and distribu- 
tion methods. For this reason this 
policy would violate Section 402(g) 
of the Defense Production Act which 
provides as follows: 

“The powers granted in this title 
shall not be used or made to operate 
to compel changes in the business 
practices, cost practices, or methods, 
or means or aids to distribution, es- 
tablished in any industry, except 
where such action is affirmatively 
found by the president to be neces- 
sary to prevent circumvention or 
evasion of any regulation, order, or 
requirement under this title.” 

C. Increases in Rates of Utilities 
Are Intended to Be Passed on to Ul- 
timate Beneficiary. 

Freight rates are, of course, sub- 
ject to the rate setting function of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and are specifically exempt, by 
Section 402 (e)(v) of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, from the au- 
thority granted to the president to 
regulate fees or charges. The legisla- 
tive history of this subsection indi- 
cates that Congress intended that 
any rate increase approved by a pub- 
lic regulatory agency should be passed 
on to the consumer as the ultimate 
beneficiary of the services performed 
by the utility. Under this subsection, 
the Price Stabilization Agency is giv- 
en an opportunity to appear and ex- 
plain “what the impact of the pro- 
posed increase will have on the cost 
of living” (Congressional Record, 81st 
Congress, at page 11929). It is the 
inarticulate premise of this policy 
that if the regulatory body then 
grants the increase over the objec- 
tions of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion that the increase wili then be 
passed on to the consumer as the 
ultimate beneficiary of the transpor- 
tation service. 

D. Discrimination by Reason of 
Mill Locations. 

If the policy enunciated in the In- 
terpretation is applied to the freight 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Stock Market Picture ( 
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a The Flour Distributor’s 
Viewpoint eee by Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
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T was clearly shown at the re- 

cent annual convention of the Na- 

tional Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors that the heads of the organi- 
zation have taken all possible steps 
to be prepared for whatever emer- 
gencies may result from government 
controls. They have been in touch 
with the heads of all government 
agencies which may be involved in 
such a situation, and apparently 
there is a cordial relationship between 
the groups. 

That is most fortunate for the in- 
dustry as a whole, for without a uni- 
fied voice in dealing with govern- 
ment authorities it would be impos- 
sible for flour distributors to be rec- 
ognized. Obviously government au- 
thorities cannot deal with individu- 
als. Industries must be handled as a 


whole, as exemplified by the Millers 
National Federation, the American 
Bakers Assn., the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and innumer- 
able other national groups. 

This naturally leads to considera- 
tion of the special assessment of $5 
per flour member which the National 
Association of Flour Distributors has 
requested from the local groups. This 
does not mean that allied members 
may not pay this assessment if they 
so desire, but it was especially re- 
quested from the flour men. While 
they are the ones most vitally con- 
cerned, firms doing business with 
them should be equally interested. 

It must be remembered that the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors has no paid employees what- 
ever. The work it carries on is done 
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on an entirely voluntary basis by 
members of the association. The least 
the industry can do is to see that 
their expenses are paid for the work 
they do. These men contribute their 
time and ability, and they should not 
be asked to pay their expenses as 
well when they are working for the 
industry. 

Under its present basis of dues, the 
association has an annual income of 
less than $1,000. With present high 
traveling costs, it can quickly be seen 
that sending a committee to Wash- 
ington only once would seriously eat 
into the association’s entire funds. 

Five dollars is a small sum for a 
flour distributor to pay to have his 
interests protected under existing 
conditions. If a distributor tried to do 
this work for himself, it would cost 
him many, many times that amount, 
and he would get exactly nowhere. 

For the sake of the flour industry 
as a whole, we trust that the mem- 
bers of the local associations of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors will meet this assessment 
promptly. Events are occurring rap- 
idly, and without adequate funds the 
association will be hopelessly handi- 
capped. Other industries protect 
themselves, so why should not flour 
distributors do likewise? 

e 


AN EVEN BALANCE—With the elec- 
tion of Walter E. Sands of Sands, 
Taylor & Wood Co., Boston, as presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, that organization 
has as its leader for the coming year 
the head of the oldest flour distribut- 
ing firm in New England. Mr. Sands 
is thoroughly versed in flour distri- 
bution and has served in other official 
capacities with the national associa- 
tion, having been first vice president 
during the past year. He brings to 
his new position the experience the 
organization needs at this time. 
Balancing out the executive officers 
of the association for the forthcom- 
ing year, Victor Wintermantel, flour 
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broker of Pittsburgh, and Herbert H. 
Lang, president of Coulter & Coulter, 
Inc., New York flour jobber, first and 
second vice presidents, respectively, 
likewise bring much experience to 
the organization. In addition to their 
activities with their respective local 
associations, both have served in offi- 
cial capacities with the national group 
and are thoroughly familiar with the 
preblems confronting it. 

In addition to these three officers, 
James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, con- 
tinues as chairman of the associa- 
tion’s board of directors. Mr. Affleck 
is a former president of the organiza- 
tion and also of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors. He 
has a long and successful record in 
association work. 

This leadership, together with the 
committees which will shortly be ap- 
pointed, places the flour distributing 
industry in a strong position for the 
trying days that may be ahead of it. 
It is most fortunate that this is ‘so. 

While writing of the new officers, 
certainly commendation is due to 
Jules Zimmerman, St. Louis, the re- 
tiring president of the association. 
Coming from a family well versed in 
the flour business and with marked 
ability and energy, Mr. Zimmerman 
contributed greatly to both the in- 
dustry and the association during his 
term of service. Fortunately, he is the 
type who will continue to give his 
time and ability whenever needed, 
which adds further to the leadership 
of the flour distributing industry for 
the forthcoming year. 


A SPLENDID HOST—The Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors, as 
host to the recent annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors in that city, did 
an outstanding piece of work. The 
officers and committee chairmen de- 
serve great credit both in arranging 
the details of the convention and in 
making arrangements for the pro- 
gram. There was not one incident 
that marred the procedure of the 
convention. 

Particular praise is due them for 
their part in arranging the business 
program. The speakers had direct 
messages of interest to all flour dis- 
tributors, and the panel discussion, in 
which sales managers from five lead- 
ing mills participated, was one of 
the most interesting events ever held 
at a flour distributors’ conference. 

Because of the success of this con- 
vention, which was held almost simul- 
taneously with that of the Millers 
National Federation, there is a defi- 
nite movement under way to make 
Chicago the permanent seat of 
the association’s annual meetings. 
The final dcision has been left to the 
organization’s board of directors. This 
might become an imposition on the 
Chicago group, and possibly some 
other cities would like to have the 
convention occasionally. Apparently 
the final decision for each convention 
will have to be made annually, but 
with all odds favoring Chicago most 
of the time. 

es 


AN URGENT PROBLEM—Whether 
a flour distributor is concentrating 
his business on the family or baking 
trade, his chief concern must be the 
means of checking the decline in the 
per capita consumption of flour. His 
business obviously has a direct rela- 
tionship with the total amount of 
flour consumed, whether it is made 
into baked goods in the family kitch- 
en or in the commercial shop. 

The Millers National Federation 
is doing everything it can to correct 
this situation, and at its recent con- 
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vention in Chicago devoted a great 
deal of attention to it. With consum- 
er incomes at an extremely high level. 
there is no question of the ability to 
buy flour and other foods. That may 
be one difficulty. Perhaps housewives 
are buying more of the higher priced 
foods rather than the more economi- 
cal and nutritious flour and baked 
goods. 

In any event, it is to the advan- 
tage of all flour distributors to do 
all they can to help improve the per 
capita consumption of flour. Natur- 
ally they must pay attention to their 
own sales, but the picture is broader 
than that and must be handled ac- 
cordingly. 

& 
BROKERAGE AND MERCHANDIS- 
ING—“Food Broker Turns Merchan- 
diser” was the headline on a story 
that recently attracted our attention 
on the business page of a daily news- 
paper. The story told the history of 
a brokerage firm which had entirely 
changed its methods of operations 
until it was exclusively a merchan- 
dising organization. 

The thought occurred to us then 
how much better many flour trokers 
would be if they gave more consid- 
eration to merchandising than to 
worrying about the trend the wheat 
market might take. It is true that 
brokers, operating strictly in that 
capacity, are not merchandisers, but 
many of their customers are. 

The more help brokers can give 
to their customers, the more they are 
doing for their own businesses. For 
instance, brokers selling to the family 
flour trade should be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the sales problems of 
those dealers operating in that in- 
dustry, and should be able to discuss 
them intelligently. The same is true 
of brokers selling to bakers. Intelli- 
gent merchandising is a more impor- 
tant factor than ever under present 
conditions, and those brokers who 
can help their customers the most 
will benefit accordingly. 


@READ 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


WHOLESALERS TO HEAR 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


NEW YORK — Representatives of 
several government agencies will take 
part in the program at the midyear 
meeting of the National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn. June 11-12 
at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago, 
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according to NAWGA officials. 

Office of Price Stabilization offi- 
cials will give information relating 
to price orders issued and will dis- 
cuss needs for revisions. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials will pre- 
sent data on crop prospects. 

Quartermaster Corps representa- 
tives will discuss buying procedures 
and other operations of that branch 
of the armed forces. Spokesmen for 
the Defense Transportation Adminis- 
tration will detail regulations and ex- 
plain the transportation outlook. 

In addition to speaking at the ses- 
sions, the government officials will 
be available for individual consulta- 
tions. 

Other meeting activities will include 
a session with retailers who will be 
in Chicago for the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers’ convention and 
a report on trucking operations. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Super Markets Show 
17% Sales Increase, 
SMI Meeting Told 


CHICAGO—Super markets’ sales in 
1950 were 17% greater than in 1949, 
the Super Market Institute was told 
at its annual convention recently. 

The sales increase was shown in 
SMI survey results which were pre- 
sented at the convention by Curt Korn- 
blau, head of the institute’s research 
and information service. Almost 300 
companies replied to the survey. They 
represented two thirds of the SMI 
members, operating 4,199 stores with 
a combined 1950 volume of $2,613 
million. 

Along with higher sales, higher 
costs were reported. 

Only a small part of the sales in- 
crease was attributed to higher prices 
since the price index in 1950 was 
not much higher than in 1949. 

Some 88% of the firms reporting 
showed sales gains. But, it was found, 
store operating expenses increased at 
a faster rate than sales. Some 78% 
reported a higher total store operat- 
ing expense ratio. 


Controls Major Topic 

Price controls were a major topic 
at the convention. One of the speak- 
ers was Edward F. Phelps, Jr., as- 
sistant director of price stabilization, 
who said that a temporary recession 
did not mean controls were not nec- 
essary. He said the critical period 
will come next winter and spring 
when defense production is greatly 
increased. 

The institute’s stand in favor of 
price control was reaffirmed in an 
address by Claude W. Edwards of 
Alpha Beta Food Markets, Inc., Los 
Angeles, president of SMI. He said 
there would be runaway inflation 
without price controls. However, he 
said, too much of the control burden 
is placed on the retailer. He said it 
is necessary to back along the line 
to the producer to make controls ef- 
fective. 
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A Bit of Formula Feed History 


In the files of the United States Patent Office is a document which may 
record the earliest mixed feed manufacturing enterprise in this country. It 
is a specification forming part of Letters Patent No. 59,255, covering “an 
improved compound for feeding stock,” taken out by Charles G. Otis of 
Troy, N.Y., Oct. 30, 1866. Here it is: 


* * * 


O all whom it may concern: Be it known that I, Charles G. Otis, of Troy, 

in the county of Rensselaer and State of New York, have invented a 
new and Improved Concentrated Pressed Feed for Stock; and I do hereby 
declare the following to be a full, clear, and exact description of the same, 
sufficient to enable one skilled in the art to which the invention appertains 
to make use of it. 

The improvement consists in a combination of farinaceous and oleaginous 
matters in certain proportions, and compressed into water and vermin proof 
packages for transportation. 

The object is by the ingredients of the compound—namely, ground oats 
and corn, with a small amount of oil or flaxseed meal—to afford a less weighty 
but more nutritious ration for horses and mules; and, secondly, by the mode 
of packing, to protect the feed from the ordinary casualties which attend its 
storage and transportation to distant parts. 

The cost of transporting grain from the Missouri River to the posts 
where it is consumed far exceeds primary cost. 

The object of my plan is to furnish a ration which shall weigh less and 
yet fill the place of the present ration. To accomplish this object, I propose 
to reduce the ration of grain to eight (8) pounds for horses and six (6) 
pounds for mules, substituting for the present ration of unground grain a 
mixture of corn and oats ground, with the addition of a small proportion of 
oil or flaxseed meal, the whole pressed as hard as possible by machinery 
made for that purpose, and securely put up in convenient packages for trans- 
portation. When practicable, the ground feed should be mixed with chopped 
hay or straw, and the whole well moistened before feeding. 

The advantages of this plan are numerous, among which are, first, 
ecunomy in transportation at least thirty-three and one third per cent; sec- 
ond, production of a superior article of feed; third, it is perfectly protected 
from the weather and from ravages of vermin, &c; fourth, immunity from 
loss through careless handling while being transported, as there are no sacks 
or bags to burst or decay; fifth, economy of space in storing same. 


The feeding of oats and corn ground together is no novelty, but is 
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—. oy at Richmond, Va., twice burned and rebuilt since the founding of this 


played an eg iy part in the early history of this country’s ex- 
port py ny X flour. The picture is from a sketch showing the mills as they appeared 
three quarters of a century ago. 
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practiced by horse-railroad companies, keepers of livery-stables, and many 
other persons who keep large numbers of horses and other animals for draft 
purposes, and who study with care the economical feeding of their stock: 
out the plan of reducing the bulk of the ration by pressure, for the purpose 
of reducing the cost of transportation, and at the same time furnishing an 
equally valuable ration of less bulk and weight, I believe to be new. 

The grain used on the plains for horse-feed consists entirely of corn. 
Experience has demonstrated to my entire satisfaction that it is not the 
proper food, being too heating in its nature. While serving on the plains 
with my regiment—the Twenty-first New York Volunteer Cavalry—lI lost 





“Well, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “nothing would do but Young Bill Fetchit had to 
send some ‘Fetchit’s Pride’ to a lot of 
laboratories for baking performance 
tests. So he done it, and every one of 
them doctors of chemicals had some 
fault to find. I said to Young 
Bill he’d better not break the 
news to his Maw or she’d get 
an inferior complexity about 
‘Fetchit’s Pride’ an’ never win 
another bread prize at the coun- 
ty fair. Even Young Bill “lowed 
the whole thing was sort of 
funny.” 





many valuable animals from colic, caused by 
them immediately after. 

Horses fed entirely upon corn become stiff, and easily founder, and do 
not travel with the same elasticity as horses fed on oats or ground feed 
A marked instance of this fact can be seen on the overland stage-route. East 
of the Rocky Mountains the feed is corn, west of the mountains their feed 
is oats. Any one who has passed over the route cannot have failed to notice 
the difference in the stock; and I am tolc that better time is made west than 
east of the mountains. 

Great saving will accrue in the United States cavalry and transportation 
service by the adoption of this description of feed, and the overland stages 
and emigrants will be benefited by its use. 

The meal of some other oily seeds may be substituted for that of the 
flaxseed, such as rape, colza, &c. 

Having described my invention, 
secure by Letters Patent, is— 

The compound feed of ground grain and oil or flaxseed meal, compressed 
into packages for transportation, substantially as described. 

To the above specification of my improvement in compressed compound 
feed for stock I have signed my hand this 15th day of October, 1866. 

CHAS. G. OTIS 


feeding corn and exercising 


what I claim as new, and desire to 


* * * 


A standard historical study of the feed industry is Larry Wherry’s 
“Golden Anniversary of Scientific Feeding,” published in 1947. Mr. Wherry 
assigns the date of 1875 as the probable start of feed manufacture in the 
United States, when John W. Barwell of Leicester, England, established a 
plant in Chicago and later in Waukegan, Ill. This is the Blatchford Calf Meal 
Co. of the present. But Mr. Otis registered his idea nine years before. 
Mr. Wherry notes that the German chemist, Wolff, brought out his feeding 
standards in 1864, but that little was done to apply them until they were 
modified by Lehmann in 1896. The now well known legend of the discovery 
of the value of corn gluten feed, which is featured in the AFMA movie, 
“Growth of a Nation,” is based on an incident in 1888. Mr. Wherry records 
the date of 1885 as the first instance of successful cottonseed oil milling. 
He says that “. . the feeding value of linseed meal was recognized even 
before 1900, (but) most of the output went to Europe.” Yet Mr. Otis appar- 
ently had the idea of combining grains, oil and “flaxseed meal” as early 
as 1866. 
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NO VANISHING FRONTIER FOR 
FLOUR MILLING 

ECLINING per capita consumption of flour 
I and the sharp drop from spectacular post- 
war export peaks seem to have obscured the 
favorable aspect of flour milling that is presented 
by the astonishing and unexpected growth of this 
country’s population. A quarter of a century ago 
the demographers were talking of a stabilized 
population of around 150 million by the middle of 
the fifties. We have reached that point already 
and now the population predicters have set their 
sights for more than 200 million by the end of 
the century. 

The earlier prediction seemed to be standing 
up all right in the depression thirties, but then 
along came the bellicose forties and added a 
cool 20 million souls to the population of the 
U.S. For the first time since the brief period of 
strife with Mexico a war decade showed a higher 
rate of increase than the preceding one. Whereas 
24 million births were expected in the 1940-1950 
decade, 32 million babies arrived, and the average 
annual net increase in population was 2 million. 

Joseph S. Davis of the Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, says that a population 
increment of more than 50 million can be expect- 
ed before the year 2000, Other demographers call 
that prediction conservative. At any rate the view 
that the U.S. will reach a population peak in the 
measurable future has been generally abandoned. 
It is being replaced by the conviction that substan- 
tial growth of unpredictable magnitude will con- 
tinue indefinitely, so far as can now be foreseen. 

This great expectation is not based upon the 
sensational record of the forties, of which no one 
seems to look for a repetition. But if the pattern 
of increase should be only that of the thirties the 
total number of our people in the year 2000 would 
be 215 million. The pattern of the forties would 
yield the almost incredible figure of 300 million. 

Catastrophes far greater than those previously 
known to mankind might upset these calculations, 
but Mr. Davis thinks his figures are sufficiently 
conservative to allow for all probabilities of 
disaster. He sees two interesting accelerative in- 
fluences. The huge number of babies born in the 
1940's will mostly survive to have another flood 
of babies in the 1960’s and 1970's, even if the 
number of children in each completed family 
should be little above the depression low. Then, 
too, babies and consumer goods will be less 
competitive as the standard of living continues to 
rise. Simplified, this is to say that more to eat 
will mean still more babies 

What does all this signify to the maker and 
goods? Mr. Davis answers: 
“For the world at large, one important conse- 
quence of the new population outlook is that 
the American economy will display greater sta- 
bility than could be expected with a slowly grow- 
ing, stationary or declining population. The flood 
of births in the 1940’s implies gradually rising, 
urgent demands for years to come, and the 
proportion of the more urgent to the less urgent 
wants promises to be much greater than expected 

“The agricultural impact of our prospective 
population growth, coupled with uptrends in per 
capita will be felt predominantly 
through domestic demand for farm 
products and farmers’ services. Three sources of 
increased domestic demand will be important: (1) 
larger numbers of consumers, (2) increasing re- 
quirements per consumer as babies grow to ma- 
turity, and (3) increased per capita consumption 
as wants are backed by rising purchasing power.” 

Mr. Davis thinks the products that are likely 
to be most favored by the increased food demand 
are milk, eggs, poultry, meat, fruit and vege- 
tables. Those likely to be least affected, he says, 
are grain products, potatoes, dry beans and peas, 
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“for which per capita demand for food may 
continue to decline.” Other foods, such as fats 
and sugars, are likely to be nearer the second 
group than the first. 

Where, then, is there a favored spot for the 
miller in this promised land? He does not accept 
without dispute the prophecy of a continuing 
decline in per capita consumption of wheat flour 
products. In fact, he is girded for battle to turn 
the tide in the opposite direction, and already 
there is statistical evidence that the low point 
was reached and passed in 1949. Ebb tide was 
measured at 135 lb. One pound a person in a 
population of 150 to 200 million means a mil- 
lion to 2 million more sacks of flour, and 
restoration of several pounds to the diet is not 
beyond possibility. But if per capita remains at 
136 Ib. (which is the Department of Agriculture’s 
estimate for 1950 and prediction for 1951)—yea, 
even if it slips under that figure—the flour miller 
is sustained and soothed by that unfaltering 
growth in population which will give him a million 
more customers each year. 

If he were a producer of tripe or pickled walnuts 
or canned rattlesnake meat this might not mean 
much to him, but since he is the producer of such 
a staple foodstuff as flour it means the certain 
addition of 1,350,000 sacks to his market—this 
year, next year and every year. At this rate of 
increase, when 2000 A.D. rolls round, domestic 
consumption is going to call for a production of 
270 million sacks a year. Add to this a reasonable 
export business—even take the sparse figure of 
the years preceding World War II—and you have 
a grand production total snapping at the heels 
of that fabulous all-time-record figure of 305,- 
499,000 sacks in 1947. 

Clearly, the last frontier of the American flour 
milling industry has not yet been reached, It lies 
far over the horizon. 

e®ee 


END THE FATTENING PHOBIA 


LOUR makers and distributors must have 

felt very often in recent years a sense of 
helplessness in face of increasing competition 
for the food dollar. Many have confessed frustra- 
tion over the assaults of food cranks upon bread’s 
place in the diet. The consumer’s awakened nu- 
tritional consciousness has sharply accented the 
problem. 

Growing awareness of nutritional values should 
have been no difficulty in itself. Properly repre- 
sented, flour and bread always can be counted up- 
on to hold their own in the court of public opinion, 
but the breadstuffs industries were ponderously 
slow in making their case. 

Now the situation is completely reversed. The 
milling and baking industries have arisen and 
provided themselves with mighty armament. No 
longer is there any excuse for either miller or 
baker to ask helplessly, “What can I do?” And 
no longer can doing nothing be in any way con- 
doned. 

Those who attended the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Millers National Federation heard in 
the solid, persuasive language of John Tatam, vice 
president of International Milling Co., what weap- 
ons are now available for carrying the battle of 
bread into the nutritional arena. His story was 
published in full in last week's issue of The North- 
western Miller, and on another page of the current 
issue is further information designed to facilitate 


AL 


the enlistment and active participation of the en- 
tire milling industry. 

The atomic weapon of the breadstuffs indus- 
tries is the scientific proof that bread is not fat- 
tening. It is perhaps the major item in an arsenal 
of ammunitions. The arsenal comes neatly pack- 
aged as a kit of promotion materials designed for 
the use of bakers and millers. The kit is provided 
by the Wheat Flour Institute and is being re- 
leased to bakers by the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. Included are copies of “Common Sense 
Weight Reduction,” a pamphlet which tells of the 
now celebrated Leverton weight reduction studies 
bearing the seal of acceptance of the American 
Medical Assn.; publicity materials for use by 
newspapers, radio and television; sample news- 
paper advertisements and luncheon club addresses, 
and a how-to-do-it outline for making the most 
of the varied campaign ammunition. 

Letting George (the baker) do it isn’t by any 
means all that is called for. The miller, as Mr. 
Tatam so rightly cautioned, must tote the musket 
too. He can provide every salesman with a kit, he 
can fit the promotion materials into his advertis- 
ing and merchandising. The weight reduction 
leaflet is an admirable sack insert. It is capable of 
carrying millions of potent messages. 

One group of customers too often has been 
neglected by both millers and bakers. It comprises 
their own employees and the much larger sur- 
rounding group of family and friends. There are 
approximately 40,000 mill employees and possibly 
as many as a quarter of a million bakery em- 
ployees. In total, here is a large and influential 
market capable of making an incalculable but 
certain impression upon the still larger market of 
which it is an intimate part. 


FADDISM ISN’T NUTRITION 
ANY of the worst food cranks have called 
themselves nutritionists, and diet crackpot- 
ism generally has filched and smirched the good 
name of nutritional science. Unhappily the genuine 
nutritional expert has too seldom disclaimed the 
follies of his profession's fanatical or spurious 
fringe. It is a rare pleasure, therefore, to record 
the view of Dr. Frederick J. Stare, professor of 
nutrition in Harvard University, who proclaims 
indignantly that food faddism “definitely is not 
good nutrition.” 

“It is not necessary,” said the professor re- 
cently to a group of food editors and home econo- 
mists, “to go back to a primitive life or eat large 
quantities of unusual foods to attain ideal nutri- 
tion. A good many people seem to hold an emo- 
tional belief that some special system of eating 
can make supermen and solve all human problems. 
This is nonsense and defeats the goals of good 
nutrition.” 

Referring to the ancient dark bread versus 
white bread controversy, Dr. Stare advocated that 
“if the American public prefers white flour, let 
them have white flour, as I do not know of any 
data proving or supporting the theory that whole 
wheat flour is nutritionally superior to enriched 
white flour.” 

The professor holds that it makes no difference 
whether we get our nutrients from milk, meat, 
flour or sugar as long as the diet as a whole 
supplies liberal amounts of protein, fats, carbohy- 
drates, minerals and vitamins. He assures us that 
simply because some foods fall short of supplying 
concentrated quantities, which is true of a good 
many so-called natural foods, they do not have 
to be eliminated from the diet. 

Let us take comfort in Dr. Stare’s sober con- 
clusion that “the path of progress lies not in 
reverting to primitive modes of living.” We need 
not go in for yogurt or a nut diet, nor do we 
need to consume the skin of a banana or the 
hide on the outside of a porterhouse. 
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Call... 


Viator 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


=—good milling wheat! 


Viator 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 
for baking strength! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


J KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
s 


1911 Baltimore + Kanses City, Mo. 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


MILLING CO 


T K NSOWN 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & W oods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI 








LIGONIER, IND. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


NORFOLK, VA. 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


» 4 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS’ 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 











**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat; 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Macaroni Manufacturers Plan 
Annual Meeting June 28-29 


CHICAGO—More than 200 maca- 
roni manufacturers will gather in 
Chicago June 28-29 for the 47th an- 
nual convention of the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn. The con- 
vention will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 

Based on the theme, “The Road 
Ahead,” the convention will be con- 
cerned chiefly with current industry 
problems and what effect they will 
have on macaroni manufacturers in 
the immediate and long range future. 

One of the highlights of the two- 
day meeting will be a panel discussion 
on opening day by outstanding rep- 
resentatives of various sections of 
the food field on the topic “What's 
Ahead in the Food Field?” 

Participating in the discussion will 
be Mrs. Rose Marie Kiefer, secretary- 
manager, National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers; James B. O'Neill, mer- 
chandising manager, Wieboldt Stores, 
Inc.; Col. Paul P. Logan, director food 
and equipment research, National 
Restaurant Assn.; Harold O. Smith, 
Jr., executive vice president, U.S. 
Wholesale Grocers Assn., and Paul 
S. Willis, president, Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America. 


Other Speakers 


Speakers scheduled for the June 
29 session include Victor Sturlaug- 
son, superintendent of the Langdon 
(N.D.) Agricultural Station, who will 
report on the outlook for the current 
durum wheat crop; Ellis D. English, 
president of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, who will 
discuss the relationship between the 
curum grower, the miller and the 
macaroni manufacturer; C. L. Norris, 
vice president of the Creamette Co., 
Minneapolis, who will speak on prob- 
lems affecting the manufacture and 
sale of macaroni products, and Robert 
M. Green, secretary of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn., who 
will outline the association’s activities 
and how they can help the individual 
manufacturer. 

The second day’s program will also 


include the appearance of members 
of the French Agricultural Commis- 
sion who are touring the U.S. and 
Canada to survey farming and food 
processing methods. The French dele- 
gation is headed by Jacques Audigier, 
general secretary of the Comite Pro- 
fessionel, de L’Industrie, Des Pates 
Alimentaries, who will discuss the 
macaroni in France. 

Plans for National Macaroni Week, 
which will be held Oct. 18-27 will be 
outlined at the June 28 session by 
Theodore R. Sills, president of Theo- 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 


Whitewater, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour n equal any 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, ey 
Southern Regional Offi 
933-35 Exchange Blig., Memphis, Tenn. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














PERFORMING 
SERVICES 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


FOR 77 YEARS 
vd 
The Northwestern Miller 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 

FULTON BAG & 

COTTON MILLS 
Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 


New York, Dallas Minneapolis, 
New Orleans. Denver, Los Angeles 








TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 


OMAHA, NEB. 


High 
Protein 
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Ellis D. English 


to address meeting . 


dore R. Sills & Co., New York, public 
relations counsel for the Nationa’ 
Macaroni Institute. Mr. Sills also will 
report on the public relations activi- 
ties of the Institute for the past year. 

A closed session for members of 
the association to discuss special in- 
dustry problems will close the two- 
day meeting 

In addition to the program out- 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. T hompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
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lined above, efforts are being made 
to plan a special luncheon session 
for June 29, at which Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
and Michael V. DiSalle, price director, 
will be the chief speakers if their 
Washington duties permit their at- 
tendance. 
——“SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAURICE JACKSON NAMED 
TO HEAD ABA COMMITTEE 


CHICAGO — Maurice Jackson, 
Deppe-Vienna Co., Chicago, has been 
appointed chairman of the nomination 
and election committee of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., John T. McCarthy, 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, ABA chair- 
man, has announced. 

Other members of the committee 
are Jack Todd, Burlington (Iowa) 
Baking Co., and J. R. Quigg, Rich- 
mond (Ind.) Baking Co. 

Forms for nomination of regional 
and branch governors have been dis- 
tributed to ABA members. Ten re- 
gional and six branch governors are 
to be chosen. 

Present governors whose terms are 
expiring are: 

Region 2, Ralph D. Ward, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn; region 4, 
Join R. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., 
Erie, Pa.; region 5, Carl C. Haus- 
wald, the Hauswald Bakery, Balti- 
more; region 7, C. S. Broeman, Amer- 
ican Bakeries, Atlanta; region 8, Guy 
T. Shiverdecker, National Home Bak- 
ing Co., Dayton, Ohio; region 14, Otto 
C. Pfaff, Pfaff Baking Co., Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa; region 17, Jake Golman, Oak 
Cliff Baking Co., Dallas; region 19, 
Frank Rushton, Rushton Baking Co., 
Kansas City; region 21, Grover Hill- 
man, Cherry City Baking Co., Salem, 
Oregon, and, region 22, Albert Gor- 
don, Gordon Bread Co., Los Angeles. 

Wholesale bread, E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
Butter-Krust Bakers, Inc., Lakeland, 
Fla., and E. O. Schnetz, Old Home 
Bakers, Sacramento; wholesale cake, 
William A. Hefler, White House Bak- 
ers, Inc., Boston; multi-state, C. E. 
Casto, Ward Baking Co., New York, 
and R. K. Stritzinger, Continental 
Baking Co., New York; retail, Robert 
M. Woods, Woods Bakery, Inc., Evans- 
ton, Ill., and house-to-house, Sterling 
Donaldson, Donaldson Baking Co., 
Columbus. 

Mr. Stritzinger was appointed by 
the board of governors to serve out 
the unexpired term of M. Lee Mar- 
shall, who died last year. 
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CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


| OATMEAL 
ad 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





( Me a 
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CANADA’S 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 


fH#aple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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Canadian Comment eee By George E. Swarbreck 


ANGLO-CANADIAN TRADE TALKS 
—-Unofficial reports of the recently 
held trade talks between Canada and 
the U.K. reveal that the British are 
favorably disposed to a plan to ease 
import restrictions in order to allow 
more Canadian goods to reach the 
Pritish market. If the proposal is 
accepted it will help alleviate some 
of the resentment felt by Canadians 
when dollar imports were sliced at 
the time of the devaluation in Sep- 
tember, 1949. 

This report is currently highlighted 
by a statement made in London last 
week by Patrick Gordon-Walker, 
minister for commonwealth relations 
in the Socialist government, when he 
declared that the decisive factor in 
the new pattern of Anglo-Canadian 
trade relationships was the dollar 
balance of payments and that trade 
between the two countries could only 
be on a dollar for dollar basis. This 
was determined by Britain’s desire to 
persevere with the defense program. 

Another improvement which ob- 
servers suggest may come out of the 
new trade talks is a scheme for the 
release of more dollars from the ex- 
change pool to allow the British West 
Indies, a valuable Canadian flour mar- 
ket, to hike purchases in general 
from Canada. A conference with BWI 
officials is to take place this week 
with a view to ironing out details. 

Although the terms of reference 
of the trade committee allow it to 
make recommendations only, the evi- 
dence provided by the actions which 
followed previous meetings shows that 
the two governments invariably ac- 
cept the recommendations of their 
trade negotiators. 


CONVERTIBILITY OF STERLING 
NEXT STEP REQUIRED — The 
greater facilities to be provided for 
mutual trade add point to the re- 
newed interest now being displayed 
in the restoration of sterling con- 
vertibility, a “must” if transatlantic 
trade is ever to become normal again 
The wheat and flour trade is vitally 
interested in this aspect because the 
continuance of sales to Britain with 
a probable expansion to other Euro- 
pean markets, hitherto closed to Can- 
ada because of the shortage of dol- 
lar purchasing power, might follow 
the liberalization of the strict cur- 
rency control regulations now op- 
erated by Britain on behalf of the 
sterling bloc. 

Already members of parliament, 
trade leaders and financial experts 
have expressed disquiet at the pres- 
ent position and conservative oppo- 
sition leader George Drew has called 
for an attempt to break the log jam 
of currency inconvertibility which 
is blocking Canada’s traditional trade 
channels. 

Another opposition leader, speaking 
in the same House of Commons de- 
bate, expressed anxiety about the 
future of the wheat and farm prod- 
ucts industries in Canada, stressing 
that only the generosity of the U.S. 
in allowing the expenditure of Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
funds totaling $960 million on off- 
shore purchases in Canada had pro- 
vided markets for Canadian agricul- 
tural production in the last few years. 

The restoration of sterling con- 
vertibility would go far in opening 
up the opportunities for Canadian 
flour in Europe and it is only by the 


lifting of existing restrictions that 
the millers and the importers jointly 
will be able to meet the competition 
provided by home milled flours on 
level terms. The retention of strict 
currency and other controls means 
that imports are currently at the 
whim of the governments concerned 
and can be sliced at will. Any steps 
taken by the British to unfreeze the 
rapidly improving gold and dollar 
reserves held by them on behalf of 
the countries in the sterling bloc will 
be welcomed on both sides of the 
Atlantic because of the impetus it 
will give to trade in general. 

€ 
DANGER OF CANADIAN CROP 
DAMAGE REDUCED—The dangers 
of damage from pests and disease, 
faced by the Canadian wheat grow 
ers, are somewhat less than normal 
this year, according to expert fore- 
casts. The grasshopper hatch is ex- 
pected to be smaller than usual while 
Dr. Thorvaldur Johnson of the Win- 
nipeg Rust Laboratory states that 
rust may not be as severe as earlier 
forecasts indicated. 

= 
CANADIAN GRAIN FREIGHTERS 
GET BUSINESS—Canadian ships are 
to be used to carry grain between 
U.S. ports on the Great Lakes pro- 
vided nothing happens to upset con- 


gressional approval to the permission 
required to allow Canadian ships to 
carry grain in addition to the exist- 
ing authority to transport iron ore 
Some opposition was voiced in U.S 
circles because it was felt that the 
higher freight rates applicable to 
grain might attract shipowners away 
from the less lucrative ore trade. 
Estimates indicate that the grain 
movement this season will be in the 
region of 5.4 million tons, of which 
U.S. vessels can lift only 2 million 
tons. 

e 
AGRICULTURAL AREA EXPAND- 
ING IN PRAIRIES—Recent surveys 
made officially in western Canada 
under the Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Act show that new lands for 
development are becoming critically 
scarce and that further agricultural 
development will have to come large- 
ly through the expansion of irriga- 
tion. The director of the project, L. 
B. Thomason, states that of an esti- 
mated 3 million acres of potentially 
irrigable ,and in western Canada, 1 
million acres already have been, or 
are in the process of being, devel- 
oped. This figure includes both offi- 
cial and privately sponsored projects. 
As soon as conditions allow the aim 
is to develop the remainder of this 
valuable acreage. 





Canada, Australia 
Survey Immediate 
Relief for India 


TORONTO—tThe Canadian govern- 
ment is understood to be examining 
plans whereby India’s request for top 
quality wheat can be met before the 
new crop is available. The Indian 
government recently refused a prof- 
fered gift of No. 5 Northern on the 
grounds that it was not suitable for 
use in their mills. 

Canada has already delivered 11 
million bushels of top grade wheat 
to India on a paid-for basis as an 
ordinary commercial transaction, and 
the small remaining balance of top 
grade supplies is already committed 
to other overseas buyers. Among the 
solutions now offered is a sugges- 
tion that the supply to the domestic 
market be cut for the remainder of 
the present crop year and that exist- 
ing overseas customers should agree 
to the postponement of delivery until 
the new crop is gathered. 

Because of the reported acuteness 
of the situation, the failure of the 
Indian government to accept No. 5 
wheat has been described by some 
observers as surprising. Several Eu- 
ropean importing countries have al- 
ready bought some of this quality and 
are using it for milling purposes in 
conjunction with other types of 
wheat. It is suggested that the In- 
dian millers could have v aa the 
same. Informed quarters allege, how- 
ever, that the Indian refusal was 
bound up with politics and registered 
an objection to the Canadian govern- 
ment’s attempt to tie the free gift 
offer to the Colombo plan. This plan 
is for the purpose of fostering eco- 
nomic development in Asia and is 
not an agency for providing relief 
from famine. | 


Meanwhile, the Australians, after 
explaining their inability to offer fur- 
ther supplies to India over and above 
those already committed due to a 
shortfall in production, are also mak- 
ing a further examination of the po- 
sition. Suggestions haye been made 
that the Australian Wheat Board 
should draw on some of the reserve 
carryover of wheat normally retained 
until the next season's supplies are 
available and for the International 
Wheat Council to allow Australia to 
supply 50,000 tons of wheat to India 
immediately without affecting the ex- 
isting position under the agreement 

John McEwen, minister of com- 
merce and agriculture, making this 
announcement, warned that even if 
this plan is found to be feasible, there 
would remain the difficult problem of 
finding transport to move the wheat 
to the ports, and the ships needed to 
carry it to India. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Strong Demand 
Expected for 


Canada’s Durum 


WINNIPEG—The demand for du- 
rum wheat in Canada will in all 
probability strengthen progressive- 
ly as the season advances, and only 
taper off if exceptional yields are 
promised by the 1951 crop. 

The heaviest loss in durum acre- 
age will occur in Manitoba. This is 
due largely to the lack of seed, re- 
sulting from frost damage to the 
1950 crop, as well as the fear of the 
15B strain of rust and the suscept- 
ibility of durum to this fungi. Only 
about 900,000 acres are expected to 
be planted to durum wheat in Can- 
ada this year, compared with more 
than 1,230,000 acres in 1950. 

The Saskatchewan acreage will be 
reduced from 887,000 acres to 765,800 
acres, while in Manitoba the acre- 
age will be cut from 355,000 acres 
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to 142,000. This will mean an over- 
all decrease of roughly 27%. 

At present 12,345,000 bu. durum 
wheat is visible in Canada. This com- 
pares with 5,343,000 at the same 
time a year ago. 


————-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CANADA WHEAT EXPORTS 
EXCEED 3,000,000 BUSHELS 
WINNIPEG—-Canadian wheat and 

flour exports last week totaled more 

than 3,493,000 bu. Flour sales ac- 
counted for only 129,000 bu. of this 
amount, with only three countries tak- 
ing the 60,000 bu. of Class 2 flour. 

They were Barbardos, Gold Coast and 

the Philippines. The remainder was 

exported to IWA countries, including 

Venezuela, Hong Kong, Sierra Leone 

and Portugal. 

Sales of wheat to IWA countries 
totaled 2,196,500 bu., broken down as 
follows: U.K. 2,026,000, Italy 91,500 
and Belgium 79,000. Four countries 
took Class 2 wheat as follows: Ja- 
pan 691,800 bu., Belgium 343,000, Co- 
lombia 92,000 and Switzerland 40,000. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


for Higher IWA 
Wheat Ceiling 


TORONTO—Although the Cana- 
dian government has made it clear 
that it has neither the desire nor 
the intention of denouncing the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, critics 
are still pressing for the reopening 
of negotiations with a view of setting 
a higher ceiling price. 

The case presented on behalf of the 
western wheat farmers is based on 
the contention that costs of produc- 
tion have increased considerably 
since the agreement came into oper- 
ation two years ago. Supporters con- 
sider that such a review would be 
made in conjunction with the other 
nations involved without actually de- 
nouncing the agreement itself. 

Criticism is not directed against 
the terms but against the ceiling 
price currently operative. 

As a preliminary move, Hazen Ar- 
gue, an opposition member of parlia- 
ment, proposed that the government 
give consideration to making a final 
payment on the 1950-51 crop which 
would bring the total return to not 
less than $2 bu. 

Mr. Argue declared that the west- 
ern farmer was the only producer 
compelled to sell at frozen prices al- 
though he had no control over the 
costs of production, which have in- 
creased 42.6% since 1939. Parity 
prices for Canadian wheat now would 
be $2.02 bu., he stated, if prices had 
kept pace with the cost of production. 
In addition the wheat farmer, while 
his income and the buying power of 
that income had dropped, was subsi- 
dizing the Canadian consumer to the 
extent of 38¢ on every bushel of 
wheat sold, he said. Wheat was sell- 
ing today in the vicinity of $1.90 un- 
der IWA but it was about 38¢ higher 
in the free market. Mr. Argue added 
that he did not wish to see Canadian 
bread prices go up but the farmer 
should not be asked to shoulder the 
subsidy. 

Observers, commenting on the case 
presented, see in it an attempt to 
obtain a further subsidy from the 
federal treasury on the lines of the 
payment of $65 million advanced to 
cover alleged losses under the Anglo- 
Canadian wheat agreement. 
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Overseas Newsnotes ... By The Northwestern Miller’s 
Foreign Correspondents 


EUROPEAN SELF SUFFICIENCY 
JOLTED—Proposals, currently being 
aired for the achievement of economic 
self sufficiency in Europe, together 
with related plans for hiking domes- 
tic agricultural production in order 
to slice the need for imports, particu- 
larly from the dollar exporting coun- 
tries of North America, have re- 
ceived a jolt by an official report pub- 
lished in Britain. In order to achieve 
self sufficiency in grain supplies Brit- 
ain would be compelled to increase 
the sown area by 40% thus bringing 
into use poor marginal land which 
involves heavy expense in producing 
crops. Despite the large gap between 
production and consumption, the re- 
port advocates the extension of the 
home grown policy in the hope that 
the deficiency can be covered irre- 
spective of the fact that wheat and 
other grain can be grown more cheap- 
ly in other parts of the world. Al- 
though the prevailing shortage of dol- 
lar currency is the prime cause mo- 
tivating the policy of self sufficiency, 
many observers have stated that the 
methods advocated are unworkable. 

Illustrative of the difficulties is the 
fact that because of adverse weather 
of the past fall and winter, British 
farmers have failed to meet the gov- 
ernment imposed wheat target of 2.5 
million acres by more than 500,000 
acres. Greater imports of wheat will 
be required in order to offset the loss 
of production. 

Acute financial problems are, of 
course, intimately connected with the 
campaign for economic self sufficien- 
cy. In this connection, several coun- 
tries have been reported to be in the 
market for the services of Dr. 
Schacht, formerly Nazi Germany's 
financial wizard. Already Argentina, 
Chile and Brazil are said to have 
made offers while the latest attempt 
to acquire him as financial advisor 
came from Persia. 

s 


ATTEMPT TO SHUT OUT US. 
FLOUR FROM GERMANY — The 
German flour importers are still fight- 
ing the battle to maintain their trade 
in Germany in the face of determined 
opposition by the home milling indus- 
try. Despite their success in persuad- 
ing the government that flour im- 
ports are desirable in order to offset 
the dangers of monopoly and to pro- 
vide an economic saving in most in- 
stances, the traders themselves com- 
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plain of receiving a raw deal. At a 
recent meeting in Hamburg, called 
to fix profit margins, the rate for 
flour was fixed %% lower than for 
grain and it was expressly stated 
that flour imports were undesirable. 

Not only was the trade excluded 
from the recent flour deal negotiated 
directly by the government in the 
U.S. but it was excluded from par- 
ticipating in the distribution of the 
flour when it arrived. A new system 
adopted by the government which 
allowed users to select the firm to 
carry out distribution on their behalf 
resulted in the business going to the 
home flour millers. By so doing, the 
buyers were looking after their own 
interests for their action ingra- 
tiated them with the _ millers, 
thus ensuring preferential treat- 
ment in the supply of domesti- 
cally milled flour, a useful facility at 
a time of scarcity or poor quality 
supplies. This was effective in plac- 
ing the millers in the position of im- 
porters. 

Because such a system is radically 
wrong in principle, the established 
importers are fighting it but unless 
they receive wholehearted support 
from official circles in Germany in- 
cluding the U.S. authorities, they can- 
not expect to achieve much success. 
To allow this system to continue, ob- 
servers point out, is tantamount to 
accepting the cartel system in the 
German milling industry besides be- 
ing contrary to all precepts of inter- 
national trading. It may only result 
in the permanent shutout of U.S. 
flour from Germany. 


s 

GOOD JUDGE—Milling, the Liver- 
pool trade publication, reports that 
a woman operative at a Sheffield, 
England, mill was questioned by a 
police officer about some flour found 
in her possession. She tried to excuse 
the fault with the remark, “It’s Ca- 
nadian flour, better than you get 
in the shops.” 

It is reported with regret that the 
good lady who showed herself such 
an excellent judge of flour faced an 
unsympathetic magistrate who fined 
her $2.80, 

* 
BRITISH BAKERS WANT BREAD 
DELIVERY CHARGE—British bak- 
ers are now in a worse position than 
at any time in their history, accord- 
ing to an official of the National 
Association of Master Bakers. They 
cannot make what the public wants, 
neither can they provide the service 
to which the public is entitled. The 
delivery of bread, the official declared, 
is a losing proposition. In an effort 
to alleviate the difficulties the bak- 
ers have recommended the imposi- 
tion of a delivery charge of 4¢ a 
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week and better profit margins. Thus 
far, the government has set its face 
against any changes which would in- 
crease the cost of bread to the con- 
sumer, and the baker has to sell 
his delivered bread at the shop price. 
This situation is particularly diffi- 
cult in scattered rural areas and trade 
representatives consider that the con- 
sumers would be willing to pay a 
nominal charge to ensure the con- 
tinuance of delivery. 





Text of Rate Petition 





(Continued from page 18) 


rate structure employed in grain 
processing, many abnormalities and 
discriminations will result between 
various locations. Under paragraph 
one of the interpretation inc reases in 
inbound transportation costs cannot 
be included in the seller’s ceiling 
prices. The effect of this will be re- 
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flected in varying degrees to mills in 
different locations, with the heaviest 
impact being against mills farth- 
est from base grain markets, and to 
the least degree by mills at or near 
major grain markets or producing 
areas. For example, Kansas City 
mills purchase their grain at Kansas 
City and the inbound transportation 
cost is included in the Kansas City 
price. On the other hand, mills locat- 
ed at Louisville or Buffalo purchase 
the same type of grain at Kansas 
City basis f.o.b. Kansas City in com- 
petition with Kansas City mills. 
When this grain is moved to Louis- 
ville or Buffalo substantial transpor- 
tation costs accrue from the point of 
grain purchase to mill or basing point, 
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which rate will include future in- 
creases in freight costs. However, in 
computing their ceiling on finished 
products, the mills located at Louis- 
ville or Buffalo cannot add this in- 
crease in transportation costs in the 
computation of their ceiling price at 
such milling locations remote from 
their base grain markets. 

This discrepancy will not neces- 
sarily apply in the case of delivered 
sales since on these transactions the 
mills at Kansas City, Louisville and 
Buffalo would all be limited to the 
base period freight rates in deter- 
mining a delivered price. In the case 
of f.o.b. mill sales on the other hand, 
the eastern mills would have to base 
their ceilings f.o.b. their milling points 
on the original freight rates in effect 
during the base period, and the trans- 
portation cost to the buyer on cur- 
rent rates would only apply from the 
eastern milling points to a destination 
such as New York, whereas the mill- 
er at Kansas City similarly offering 
on an f.o.b. basis could pass on to the 
buyer at the same destination the 
current cost of transportation all 
the way from Kansas City to New 
York. 

E. Base Period Contractual Obliga- 
tions Reversed. 

The theory upon which the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation was 
premised was that it would freeze 
the contractual obligations which ex- 
isted between the buyer and the sell- 
er during the base period. The speci- 
fic dollars and cents price is only 
one phase of these contractual obliga- 
tions. That price in turn is normally 
integrated with other interdependent 
contractual provisions. Most. grain 
products were sold during the base 
period under contracts which specifi- 
cally provided that any increase in 
transportation rates between the time 
of the sale and the time of delivery 
would be borne by the buyer. This 
was a key provision which could not 
be separated from the other con- 
tractual provisions either legally or 
equitably. In many instances, the spe- 
cific dollars and cents price which 
was frozen was premised upon this 
contractual assurance that the sell- 
er would not have to bear the ex- 
pense of any increased transportation 
costs. Yet, the effect of the interpre- 
tation in many cases is to reverse the 
obligation of this one key contractu- 
al provision. 

F. Discrimination as Between Buy- 
ers—Robinson Patman Act. 
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Because the interpretation states 
that delivered ceiling prices must con- 
tinue to be based on freight rates in 
effect during the base period, where- 
as in the case of f.o.b. sales the 
buyer may be charged the freight 
rate currently in effect, the ruling 
provides a discrimination as between 
buyers on an f.o.b. basis and buyers 
on a delivered basis, dependent upon 
the buying practices they have fol- 
lowed historically. In circumstances 
of this kind, a buyer on a delivered 
basis would be relieved of transporta- 
tion increases, while a buyer on an 
f.o.b. basis would be penalized by hav- 
ing to pay them as part of his freight 
cost over and above his f.o.b. basis of 
purchase. This requirement will mean 
that two buyers at the same destina- 
tion will pay different prices for the 
same product from the same mill. 
This is not in conformity with the 
Robinson Patman Act. 


Conclusions 


Wherefore petitioners respectfully 
request that the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization issue an overriding regula- 
tion or take other appropriate action 
which will permit the adjustment of 
ceiling prices to reflect: 

1. Increases in inbound transporta- 
tion rates on grains and grain prod- 
ucts; and 

2. Increases in outbound transpor- 
‘ation rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts. 

Respectfully submitted, 


National Grain Trade Council, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Millers National Fed- 
eration, National Soybean Process- 
ors Assn., National Cottonseed 
Products Assn., American Corn 
Millers Assn., representatives of 
wet corn mililers. 
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Weight Reduction Leaflet 





Fattening Phobia 





ontinued from page 9) 
Program, Walter H. Hopkins, pro- 
gram director, asks: “How much 
bread business do you lose because 
of ‘unsound’ weight reduction diets?” 

He points out that the loss is con- 
siderable in some areas, and that a 
growing number of newspaper and 
magazine reducing articles constant- 
ly is chipping away the bakers’ sales 
by including bread in the list of 
foods to be omitted from diets. 

This is in spite of the Dr. Lever- 
ton study, which Mr. Hopkins calls 
a potent weapon of attack to show 
that bread should be part of the nor- 
mal diet and part of the weight re- 
duction diet. Now, the facts of that 
study have been packaged for bakers 
and millers as a wedge “to reimpose 
bread in the minds of waistline-con- 
scious customers.” 

Included in the promotion pack- 
age are: 

% Copies of “Common Sense 
Weight Reduction.” 

% A publicity story for newspapers, 
which explains some of the aspects 
of Dr. Leverton’s study along with 
a sample diet that includes enriched 
bread. 


% Samples of end seals which pro- 
mote “Common Sense Weight Reduc- 
tion,” made available by Marathon 
Corp., Menasha, Wis., and Pollock 
Paper Corp., Dallas, Texas. 

% A promotion folder for radio and 
television, which includes ideas for 
programs and scripts for spot an- 
nouncements. 

% A sample luncheon club speech 





NEW REDUCING DIET TO 
SPOTLIGHT BREAD 


CHICAGO—Dr. Ruth M. Leverton 
is in the process of preparing seven 
1,200-calorie-a-day menus, to serve 
as a companion piece to her leaflet, 
“Common Sense Weight Reduction.” 
The menus will be reproduced in the 
near future by the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute to offer family flour produc- 
ers the advantage of their own ver- 
sion of the weight reduction diet. En- 
riched home-baked foods are listed in 
the menu for every meal. The new 
seven-day reducing diet will give 
every segment of the industry an 
opportunity to cash in on the fact 
that no single food is in itself fat- 
tening, the WFI points out. Sample 
copies will be circulated as soon as 
possible. 








for local bakers, along with a pub- 
licity story for announcing the 
s : 

*% Sample newspaper advertise- 
ments. 


* A detailed, how-to-do-it outline 
for conducting the campaign. 


% An order blank for securing 
more materials. 


Campaign Strategy 

“Americans are eating less and 
less breadstuffs,” according to the 
leaflet on the campaign outline that 
accompanies the material. “In the 
past 30 years per capita consumption 
has dropped 30%. Surveys show the 
fear of getting fat is the biggest 
single reason why most persons cut 
down on bread.” 

The solution, according to the Bak- 
ers of America Program, is to “make 
sure that every man and woman, ev- 
ery homemaker, every customer and 
every professional leader in your 
market gets the facts of ‘Common 
Sense Weight Reduction.’ This is 
your chance to increase sales by 
ending forever the fattening phobia.” 

The promotional program is laid 
out in three steps. Step one includes 
the making of plans for advertising, 
publicity, leaflet distribution and use 
of eyd seals and outserts. 

It is recommended that bakers and 
millers investigate opportunities to 
advertise by newspaper, radio, tele- 
vision, direct mail, billboards and 
ear cards. Publicity may consist of 
the sample story for food editors, 
the luncheon club speech and presen- 
tation of “Common Sense Weight Re- 
duction” on radio and television. 


Leaflet Distribution 

The weight reduction leaflets 
should reach such persons as doctors, 
dentists, dietitians, educators, exten- 
sion workers, service club members, 
home economists and all consumers. 
Leaflets can be distributed door-to- 
door, can be attached to each loaf of 
bread or can be made available on 
counters of bakeries, grocery stores 
and super markets. 


Two types of end seals with dif- 
ferent colors available for coding, 
contain teaser copy about the com- 
mon sense diet, and invite purchas- 
ers of bread to inquire about it. The 
outsert, which contains space for 
printing the bread brand name, in- 
cludes a three-day diet menu and 
lists some of the findings and results 
of the Dr. Leverton study. 


The second step, as recommended 
by the Bakers of America Program, 
is for bakers and millers to order 
their materials, figuring one weight 
reduction leaflet for every home in 
the market area. 

Step three is to meet with sales- 
men and drivers and brief them on 
the campaign. 

Throughout the whole promotion it 
is stressed that bakers and millers 
can conduct a campaign alone, but 
that more will be gained by a join- 
ing of all in a cooperative effort. 

While this is an industry-wide pro- 
motion, with high stakes for the in- 
dustry, it also is a campaign in which 
every baker can push his own brand 
of bread in every move, it is pointed 
out. The end result of the motion 
is to sell more bread, to sell more of 
each baker’s particular brand of 
bread. 

Reducing diets are a “national 
craze,” the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram states. In the promotional 
campaign package are the mate- 
rials to permit the baking industry 
to cash in on this popular demand, 
with a diet that is scientific, safe, 
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economical—and one that calls for 
enriched bread. 

Promotion materials can be or- 
dered from the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, or the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Prices are: 

Weight reduction leaflets $3.33 a 
thousand, minimum order of 1,000; 
outserts, glossy reproduction photo- 
stat of art work, 50¢; newspaper ad- 
vertisements, four column glossy re- 
production photostats, 50¢. 


DEATHS 


Thomas Wiles, chairman of the 
London Corn Exchange Co., died re- 
cently. Details on page 10 of this 
issue. 


T. L. Brice, Atlanta, Ga., flour bro- 
ker and former milling executive, died 
in Atilanta May 21. Details are on 
page 13 of this issue. 


Mrs. W. A. Chain, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, died recently in Abi- 
lene, Kansas. A son, John Chain, is 
assistant manager of the Acme Mill. 


Charles Triller, president of Wood 
& Selick, Inc., importer and exporter 
of bakers and confectioners supplies, 
died May 23. He was a member of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., of New York. 


John F. Delaney, 56, died recently 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., following a ma- 
jor operation. For the past several 
years he has represented the George 
Urban Milling Co., and previously he 
represented King Midas Flour Mills. 


Miss Teresa M. Holicky, manager 
of the American Molasses Co. Chicago 
office, died recently. She had been 
with the firm more than 30 years and, 
through the Nulomoline division, she 
had many friends in the baking in- 
dustry. 


Walter J. Zajewski long time flour 
broker at Chicago, died May 24, fol- 
lowing an illness of more than a year. 
Prior to entering business for him- 
self, he was connected with Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chicago. 
Mrs. Zajewski survives. 


Janice Elizabeth Dean, 16, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. George E. Dean 
of Kansas City, died in a Kansas City 
hospital May 27. Miss Dean was a vic- 
tim of polio which she contracted last 
October. Mr. Dean is a sales repre- 
sentative for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
with headquarters in Kansas City. 











Private funeral services were held 
May 22 for Peyton F. Carr, Jr., re- 
tired executive of the old Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., and a member of a 
pioneer St. Louis family. Mr. Carr, 
52, had been ill for about a week, and 
his death was due to pneumonia and 
complications. In addition to his wid- 
ow, Mrs. Lucile Capen Carr, he is 
survived by his mother, Mrs. Peyton 
Cc. Carr, Sr., and a daughter, son, 
brother and sister. 


Martin Fieming Ring, Sr., vice 
president of Roanoke (Va.) City 
Mills, died May 17. He entered the 
milling business in 1894 with the 
Pulaski (Va.) Mills, and in 1904 he 
became associated with the Twin City 
Mills, Bristol, Va. He joined the Roa- 
noke firm as vice president and gen- 
eral manager in 1917. Survivors in- 
clude the widow; a daughter, Mrs. 
William A. Dickinson; a son M. F. 
Ring, Jr., and a brother, J. W. Ring, 
all of Roanoke. 


Rapid Amortization 
for 3 Grain Firms 
Approved by DPA 


WASHINGTON — Accelerated tax 
amortization for at least three firms’ 
construction of new grain storage 
facilities has been authorized by the 
Defense Production Administration. 

Issuance of additional grain stor- 
age tax amortization certificates was 
expected. : 

All three recipients of the certifi- 
eates of necessity will be permitted 
rapid tax write-off to the extent of 
50% of the cost of the grain storage 
facilities. 

Following are the names of the 
companies which were ‘issued certifi- 
cates, the amounts applied for, 
amounts eligible and percentage cer- 
tified: Harper & Bowers, Estill, S.C.; 
$135,250; $132,500; 50%. H. V. Park- 
er Grain Co., Hugoton, Kansas; $67,- 
500; $67,500; 50%. Valley Center 
(Kansas) Farmers Elevator; $54,000; 
$54,000; 50%. . 

These three applicants were the 
first three to be given certificates for 
grain storage. Certificates of neces- 
sity permit companies to depreciate, 
for tax purposes, over a five-year pe- 
riod, a designated percentage of the 
cost of a new facility considered es- 
sential to defense production. 

The Defense Transportation Ad- 
ministration has some 120 grain stor- 
age applications pending. Many of 
these have been referred to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for preli- 
minary study. 

The main delay in moving applica- 
tions from the DTA to the Defense 
Production Administration is report- 
ed to be caused by a shortage of ex- 
amining personnel at DTA. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


OPS DELAYS DEADLINE FOR 
FILING OF PRICE REPORTS 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has postponed un- 
til July 2 the deadline for filing of 
reports required under provisions of 
the general manufacturers’ price or- 
der, Ceiling Price Regulation 22. 

However, those manufacturers who 
have prepared reports and who wish 
to do so may take new prices May 
28, the previous deadline of the order. 
But new ceilings higher than General 
Ceiling Price Regulation ceilings may 
not be used until 15 days after filing 
of the required reports. 

Cereals, flour mixes and family 
flour in cartons of 5 lb. or less are 
covered by the regulation. Cracker 
and cookie bakers also are covered. 
Formula feeds are excluded from cov- 
erage. 

———“SREAO (6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


J. P. BRODERICK JOINS 
ROYAL, BARRY-CARTER 

NASHVILLE—John P. Broderick 
has joined Royal, Barry-Carter Mills, 
Inc., as district manager in the south- 
ern portion of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, W. T. York, vice president and 
sales director, has announced. 

Mr. Broderick will work under the 
supervision of W. M. Skidmore, who 
is director of sales for Martha White 
flour, jobbers division. He will make 
his home in Opp, Ala. 

Mr. Broderick for the past eight 
months represented the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co. in North and South Carolina. 
Previously, he had been with the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
for three years, the last year as as- 
sistant sales director. 
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Glenn E. Hargrave 


HEART OF AMERICA PANEL—Three speakers at the 
Heart of America Bakers Convention June 3-5 who will 
discuss progress in bakery production are, above (left 
to right): Glenn E. Hargrave, Paniplus Co., Kansas 
City; Rowland J. Clark, W. E. Long Co., Chicago, and 
George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chicago. Mr. Hargrave 
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Rowland J. Clark 


“Progress 


Kansas City. 


George T. Carlin 


will speak on progress in new techniques; Mr. Clark, 
Through Laboratory Assistance,” 
Carlin, “Progress with Allied Assistance.” This portion 
of the convention will take place on the morning of June 
5 in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 


and Mr. 


President in 





Heart of America 
Bakers Complete 
Convention Plans 


KANSAS CITY—The men behind 
the loaf, a session featuring the 
role of the farmer, scientist and mill- 
er in preparing wheat for bread, will 
lead off the Heart of America Bakers 
convention in Kansas City June 3-5. 
A large crowd is expected to attend 
the five-day conference at the Hotel 
President. 

Three prominent milling and grain 
figures will speak during the opening 
session June 4. They are Jess B. 
Smith, president, Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., Kansas City, “The 
Farmer and Our Wheat”; Dr. Hugh 
Parker, director of the flour research 
laboratories, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Newark, and president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
“The Scientist and Our Wheat,” and 
Howard W. Files, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, “The Miller and Our Wheat.” 

Other topics of interest during the 
two-day business session include re- 
tail bakery sales and production prob- 
lems, progress in bakery production, 
progress in administrative techniques 
and planning profitable sales. 

Additional speakers will be Karl E. 
Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn.; Keith Covelle, director of the 
Oklahoma A. & M. School of Techni- 
cal Training; the Rev. Bill Alexander, 
First Christian Church, Oklahoma 
City; Glenn E. Hargrave, Paniplus 
Co., Kansas City; Roland J. Clark, 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago; George T. 
Carlin, Swift & Co., Chicago; Jack 
Kirkman, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, and Don Copell, 
Wagner Baking Co., Newark. 

Entertainment activities begin on 
Sunday, June 3, with a Spring Horse 
Show at Mission Brook Polo Field, 
a golf party and a baseball game be- 
tween the Kansas City Blues and 
Milwaukee Brewers. A _ president’s 
reception will be held Sunday eve- 
ning. The Rev. Alexander will talk at 


the Monday luncheon and Tuesday's 
luncheon, sponsored by the Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club, will have Wil- 
liam Van Murchie as the speaker. 
A buffet dinner will be served Mon- 
day evening and the annual banquet 
and dance will take place Tuesday 
evening. 
BREAD 
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DROUTH MAY LOWER WHEAT 
PROSPECTS IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA- 
Planting of the 1951 wheat crop is 
now under way, with moisture condi- 
tions satisfactory in only one major 
wheat area, Western Australia. 

This was.reported by G. W. Kimp- 
ton, W. S. Kimpton & Sons. In South 
Australia and Victoria the moisture 
supply is only fair, and New South 
Wales is very dry, he reports. 

Mr. Kimpton believes that acreage 
will be reduced probably 10%, 
though if dry weather continues it 
may be reduced more. Last year's pro- 
duction of 185 million bushels result- 
ed from exceptionally high yields per 
acre, so a sharp reduction from that 
total could result unless adequate 
moisture is forthcoming, he states. 
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LOS ANGELES BAKERS 
TOUR GENERAL MILLS 

LOS ANGELES—aAn all-time at- 
tendance record was set by the 
Master Bakers Retail Association of 
Los Angeles County May 22 when 
nearly 300 bakers and. their wives 
were guests of General Mills, Inc. 
The highlight of the program was 
the tour through the company’s local 
mill. 

After a buffet dinner, the meeting 
of the bakers’ association was opened 
by Herb Schindler, president. Claude 
Farr, GMI area sales manager, wel- 
comed the mill’s guests. 

Features of the mill were described 
by Howard Herron, general sales 
manager for the West Coast. A suc- 
tion system, which is said to help 
overcome the problem of insect in- 
festation, was explained. Hermiston 
Hale of the service department in 
GMI’'s San Francisco office, presided 
over a question and answer period. 


PMA Gets Survey 
of Grain Storage 
Facilities Started 


WASHINGTON—A survey of ele- 
vator and warehouse storage space 
for grain and allied commodities by 
the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration is expected to get under 
way promptly now that instructions 
have been issued by the Washington 
PMA office to its branches. 

The survey is to be completed by 
June 30, according to present plans. 

In its instructions PMA states the 
preliminary objectives of obtaining a 
complete up-to-date listing have been 
attained through assembling material 
from U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and trade sources. However, this 
information is not in agreement 
as to number and capacities of stor- 
age facilities, PMA says. 

The complete listing, it points out, 
will be invaluable to the government 
agencies and of material importance 
to trade associations, railroads and 
other groups interested in these com- 
modities. 
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WFI NAMES ECONOMIST 
FOR WEST COAST REGION 


CHICAGO—Margaret J. Brennan, 
assistant professor of Home Econom- 
ics at the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, has been named regional home 
economist for the West Coast area 
by the Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
cago. 

The appointment was announced 
by H. H. Lampman, executive director 
of the institute. Miss Brennan joins 
the institute staff in June. Her terri- 
tory will include Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, California, Nevada and 
Utah. 

Prior to her work at the University 
of Iowa, Miss Brennan taught basic 
and advanced food courses at Cornell 
University. Miss Brennan has also 
taught home economics and managed 
cafeterias in high schools in Michi- 
gan, and at Marygrove College in De- 
troit. She received her B.S. degree 
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from Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, and her M.A. 
degree from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Miss Brennan will be one of a staff 
of six traveling home economists who 
are the sales “force for the institute 
program. These representatives call 
on leaders in various educational 
fields, providing them with informa- 
tion about wheat flour foods and 
acquainting them with the food and 
nutrition education program of the 
institute. In schools and colleges and 
before large groups of extension lead- 
ers, they often tell their story with 
baking demonstrations and work- 
shops. 

The representatives will be avail- 
able to speak at meetings of teach- 
ers, dietitians, nutritionists and oth- 
ers in foods and health activities. 
Their work includes calling on food 
editors, directors of women’s radio 
programs, and professional nutrition- 
ists with various agencies, such as 
public health departments, schools 
and the Red Cross. 
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COMMITTEES NAMED FOR 
SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 


NASHVILLE—Celian H. Lewis of 
Sunflower Mills, Indianola, Miss., 
president of the Self-Rising Flour 
Institute, has appointed Cohen T. 
Williams of Royal, Barry-Carter 
Mills, Inc., Nashville, as chairman of 
the program committee for the in- 
stitute’s semi-annual meeting Oct. 12 
in Atlanta, according to an announce- 
ment from the organization’s secre- 
tary, Allen R. Cornelius, Nashville. 
Mr. Williams will select the other 
members of his committee. 

Mr. Lewis also has announced the 
appointment of the institute execu- 
tive committee, which will handle 
matters pertaining to price controls. 
Members are J. R. Smithson, The At- 
tala Co., Kosciusko, Miss., chairman; 
L. A. Brooks, Cosby-Hodges Milling 
Co., Birmingham, and C. B. Nichols, 
Happyvale Flour Mills, Griffin, Ga. 
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NOVADEL-AGENE CORP. 
BUYS HARDESTY FIRM 


NEW YORK—Novadel-Agene Corp. 
has acquired a major interest in the 
common stock of W. C. Hardesty 
Co., Inc., in an action resulting from 
its recently approved policy of ex: 
pansion and acquisition, M. F. Tier- 
nan, Novadel president, announced. 

The Hardesty firm and its sub- 
sidiaries, with plants at Dover, Ohio, 
and Toronto, Ont., manufacture vari- 
ous fatty acids and plasticizers which 
are used in a wide variety of indus- 
tries such as rubber, soap, plastics, 
lubricating oils, crayons and cos- 
metics. 

Novadel - Agene supplemented its 
own funds through bank loans, and 
has completed the purchase without 
resorting to equity financing, Mr. 
Tiernan said. 

The company’s interest in the 
Hardesty organization at present is 
producing earnings at an annual 
rate of $1 a share, after taxes, on 
Novadel-Agene stock, he said. 
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AAR CAR RETURN ORDER 
SUSPENDED UNTIL JUNE 4 


An order issued by the Association 
of American Railroads, effective May 
1, requiring eastern roads to forward 
empty cars of western ownership into 
the western area, has been suspended 
from May 24 to June 4. 

The order, which required eastern 
lines to return cars owned by seven 
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specified western railroads, was at- 
tacked by eastern feed and milling 
interests, who reported it was caus- 
ing a serious boxcar shortage. The 
feed industry in the Buffalo area was 
reported to be short 2,500 cars just 
before the order was suspended. 

In its original form, the order re- 
quired eastern lines to withdraw west- 
ern cars from distribution and return 
them empty. This later was modified 
to permit the eastern rails to apply 
to the AAR car service division for 
a permit to load the cars back to the 
ownership area. 

Not affected by the current sus- 
pension is another AAR order which 
requires western railroads to return 
cars to 12 rails operating in the west- 
ern area. 
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GENERAL MILLS DECLARES 
TWO DIVIDENDS ON STOCK 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared an extra dividend of 50¢ a 
share on General Mills common stock 
payable Aug. 1, 1951, to stockholders 
of record July 10, 1951. 

The board also declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.25 a share on General 
Mills 5% preferred stock payable 
July 1, 1951, to stockholders of record 
June 8, 1951. This is the 47th consecu- 
tive quarterly dividend on General 
Mills 5% preferred stock. 
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MILWAUKEE ALLIEDS 
HOLD ANNUAL SMOKER 

MILWAUKEE—Approximately 50 
allied tradesmen and friends attended 
the annual Allied Smoker held at the 
Milwaukee Press Club May 25. The 
evening's activities followed a buffet- 
style dinner. In charge of the pro- 
gram were co-chairmen Phil Orth, 
Jr., Ph. Orth Co., and Erv Janik, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

In a short business session preced- 
ing the entertainment, the member- 
ship voted to suspend monthly meet- 
ings for the balance of spring and 
during the summer months, resuming 
activities in September. Plans are 
again to cooperate with the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn. in staging its annual 
fall outing in September. Co-chair- 
men for the event are Ray Pinczkow- 
ski, Hein Flour & Supply Co., and 
Carl F. Meyer, Meyer News Service, 
secretary of the allied group. 
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DELAWARE OKAYS SALE 
OF 12-LB. BREAD LOAVES 


DOVER, DEL. The Delaware 
state senate has voted to legalize the 
manufacture and sale of %-lb. loaves 
of bread in the state. 

The bill, sponsored by Frederick 
Klair, was unanimously approved. In 
calling the measure up, Sen. Klair 
explained that he had in mind “re- 
lief for small families,” particularly 
where there are only two in a family. 

According to Sen. Klair, the pur- 
pose of the measure is to amend 
the present bread law which was en- 
acted 35 years ago when bread was a 
nickel a loaf 
BREAD is 

CREAMETTE 

MINNEAPOLIS — James T. Wil- 
liams, Jr., has been named pres- 
ident of the Creamette Co., Min- 
neapolis, to succeed his father, the 
late James T. Williams, Sr. Mr. 
Williams also will serve as treasurer. 
Others named at a meeting of the 
directors of the firm were C. L. 
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PRESIDENT 





Norris, vice president and assistant 
treasurer; George H. Filbert, secre- 
tary and Otto G. Koenig, assistant 
secretary. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





J. A. MaeNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York flour distributor, 
has left for a 10-day trip through 
Vermont and New Hampshire. Ernest 
Buchow, the other member of the 
firm, has just returned from an ex- 
tended trip to the Pacific Northwest. 


& 

Walter R. Barry, vice president in 
charge of merchandising and presi- 
dent of the food division, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was in Kan- 
sas City May 25-26 for sales confer- 
ences with the feed and grocery prod- 
ucts divisions. 

* 


Gilbert Jackson, Pioneer Bag Co., 
Kansas City; B. F. Johnson, president 
of the Crete (Neb.) Mills, and Ellis 
D. English, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, are members of a party of 
fishermen that left this week for a 
stay ot Manachac Lodge, near Dry- 
den, Ont. 

& 


John M. Lerch, export sales man- 
ager, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, and Mrs. Lerch have 
been vacationing this month along 
the Gulf Coast. They plan to return 
to Kansas City around June 1. 


* 

N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co., Chicago, was in Kansas City last 
week on a business trip to the South- 
west. 


John Campo of the National Flour 
Co., Bridgeport, was a visitor in the 
New York market May 25. 

e 

C. M. Johnson, manager of the du- 
rum department of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the Kansas City offices of the 
company while on a business trip last 
week. 


Robert H. Ackert, secretary of the 
Ontario Bakers Assn., was the re- 
cipient of a wrist watch at the re- 
cent Canadian Baking Exposition, the 
gift of members of the baking in- 
dustry and allied trades. 

° 

J. P. Parks of the J. P. Parks Co., 
Kansas City, left last week for a fish- 
ing trip to Red Indian Lodge, Sioux 
Narrows, Ont. 

e 


R. J. Pinchin of the Copeland Flour 
Millis, Midland, Ont., who has been 
visiting the U.K., was a guest at the 
opening of a new central laboratory 
at Cambridge, England, by Spillers, 
Ltd., British flour milling organiza- 
tion. 


Karel Heslenfeld of Bulsing & Hes- 
lenfeld, flour importing firm of Am- 


“sterdam, Holland, has been touring 


in France. 
* | 

Cc. C. Blair of the Consolidated Ele- 
vator Co., Duluth, was a recent visi- 
tor on the floor of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange. He was a guest of 
A. E. Scolteck, Norris Grain Co. 

& 

Jb. Schuddeboom, Sr., and Jan 
Schuddeboom have resigned as direc- 
tors of P. C. Vis & Co., well known 
importing firm of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. Tributes were paid to their 





services at the annual meeting of 
stockholders. It has been announced 
that the future management of the 
firm will be undertaken by Jb. Schud- 
deboom Czn and C. Schuddeboom. 

e 

Dr. A. L. Elder, director of research 
for the Corn Products Refining Co., 
Argo, Ill., has been elected president 
of the Associates, Food & Container 
Institute, Chicago. Russell D. L. 
Wirth, president of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, 
has been named a director of the or- 
ganization. 

Kenneth E. Mulford has been 
named general manager of the indus- 
trial chemicals department of the At- 
las Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
succeeding J. R. Forer, who was elect- 
ed a vice president of the company. 
Mr. Mulford has been assistant gen- 
eral manager of the department since 
1948. 

a 

Sixty-eight driver-salesmen of the 

Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles, were 








Henry 8. French 


ADDITION TO THE MILLER’S 
CHICAGO STAFF ANNOUNCED 


MINNEAPOLIS—Henry S. French 
is the newest staff member of The 
Northwestern Miller. He will act as 
editorial assistant to Don E. Rogers, 
central states manager, with offices 
in the Board of Trade Building in 
Chicago. 

For the last two and one half years 
Mr. French has been the grain re- 
porter for the Kansas City Star on 
the trading floor of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. He previously was 
employed by the Packer, a trade 
paper serving another field. 

Mr. French was graduated from the 
University of Missouri early in 1948 
with a Bachelor of Journalism De- 
gree and a major in advertising. He 
is 28 years of age and a native of 
Kentucky. 

During the last war Mr. French 
served nearly four years as a com- 
bat infantryman. He was in the Euro- 
pean Theater almost two years. 

His business background qualifies 
him to serve well the milling and re- 
lated industries. 


honored at a dinner given by the com- 
pany recently. They were awarded 
safe driver pins and certificates from 
the National Safety Council for their 
contributions to Los Angeles’ traffic 
safety record. Norman Bahr, who has 
driven for the company for 12 years 
without an accident, was honored as 
the “champion safe driver.” 
& 

Six new members of the General 
Mills Twenty-Five Year Club were in- 
itiated at Kansas City and Wichita 
recently. In Kansas City May 18, 
John Parker, office manager, and B. 
E. Titus, his assistant, received mem- 
bership pins at a dinner at the Hotel 
President. On May 17 at Allis Hotel 
in Wichita the initiates were Landon 
W. Swafford, Harry Jackman, Virgil 
M. Watkins and Louis A. Martin. The 
presentations were made by G. R. 
Krueger, Chicago, president of the 
central division of General Mills, Inc., 
and Roy E. Swenson, Kansas City, 
vice president. 


Richard K. Peek, president of the 
Percy Kent Bag Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, arrived in New York May 23 
and stayed over the week end. 

e 

E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh represen- 
tative for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., has returned to work 
after a recent operation and a period 
of recuperation, 


Elmer C, Forks, president of the 
Holsum Bakery, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been elected new grand junior 
warden of the Grand Lodge of In- 
diana A. F. & A. M. 

* 

Don A. Stevens, Minneapolis, vice 
president and director of grain opera- 
tions, for General Mills, Inc., was a 
recent visitor at the southwestern 
division headquarters of the company 
in Oklahoma City. 

a 

Three milling industry leaders were 
honored last week by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. James Ford Bell, 
founder of General Mills, Inc.; John 
8S. Pillsbury, chairman of the board 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Bradshaw 
Mintener, vice president and general 
counsel of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, were among distinguished 
alumni who were presented with the 
university’s outstanding achievement 
medals. 

s 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, and 
Howard Lampman, executive direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
cago, were in Minneapolis May 24. 

® 

Fred Quackenbush, New York flour 
broker, is in Mountainside Hospital, 
Glen Ridge, N.J., awaiting an opera- 
tion. Other members of the New York 
trade who have been ill are James G. 
Webster, who is fighting a bursitis 
attack, and Joseph Ullrich, who is 
expected back at his desk soon after 
an absence of several weeks. 

oe 

Carroll K. Michener, editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, has been named 
chairman of the education committee 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 


Kansas City: The first new crop 
flour buying by a prominent chain 
baker occurred early last week, net- 
ting mills in the Southwest the larg- 
est single day’s volume of business 
in many months. Paralleling this pur- 
chase were sales for June shipment 
to numerous bakery accounts, includ- 
ing several chains in the Southwest, 
Southeast and East. While business 
was heavy during the two-day 
splurge, it dried up almost as quickly 
as it developed, and in the remain- 
der of the week sales were very light. 

Total volume of business last week 
averaged 143% of capacity for mills 
in the Southwest. This compares with 
44% the preceding week and 54% 
a year ago. About 5% of the sales 
were to the Army Quartermaster. 

Practically all of the bakery flour 
buying activity was concentrated in 
a two-day session May 21-22. Prin- 
cipal purchase was made by a lead- 
ing chain baker who covered his June- 
July-August flour requirements May 
21. Total procurement by this buyer 
was 750,000 sacks or more. Later 
that same day a southwestern chain 
purchased its June needs, a quantity 
which probably did not exceed 250,- 
000 sacks. 

These two major trades touched 
off considerably smaller lot business. 
An eastern chain took it as a cue 
to buy around 50,000 sacks for June 
and a southeastern chain bought 
about 75,000 sacks. A few other 
chains, including several grocery ac- 
counts, bought several fill-in lots, the 
size of individual purchases ranging 
3,000 to 10,000 sacks. Scattered small 
chains and a number of independent 
bakers bought small lots of a car 
or two upwards to 5,000 sacks. 

All told, the volume of flour busi- 
ness during the flurry was close to 
1% million sacks. The activity was 
aroused by the fact that wheat prices 
had declined to a point about 10¢ 
bu. under the probable loan rate. 
From the price standpoint, it was 
one of the most advantageous times 
to buy hard winters since the first 
week in December. 

Hedging activity and the subse- 
quent approval of a loan to India for 
the purchase of U.S. wheat caused 
the market to turn around, and 
marked gains were made in the basic 
July future at Kansas City later in 
the week. At the same time millfeed 
credits declined, and as a result flour 
prices advanced as much as 15@ 20¢ 
sack from the low point early in the 
week. 

Thus, very little business was ac- 
complished by mills in the final three 
days of the week. A few accounts 
still need to purchase flour for June 
shipment, so there is a little old crop 
business yet to be put on the books. 
But a large percentage of the bak- 
ery trade is covered for the crop 
year and is ready to buy into the 
new crop position. 

Added to the week's sales volume 
was a portion of an order for 155,300 
sacks of domestic and export flour 
placed by the Chicago Army Quarter- 


master May 22. Much of that flour 
was sold by Pacific Coast mills, but 
a fair share was awarded to south- 
western mills. The quartermaster 
bought some additional round lots 
of flour May 25, and about half of 
the business went to southwestern 
units. 

Family flour sales were very light, 
and buyers still persisted in holding 
inventories to a minimum. Clears 
were about steady and demand was 
only fair. 

Production was reduced at Kan- 
sas City last week. Operations were 
confined to an average of four days 
for the eight mills or 82% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 87% the pre- 
ceding week and 86% a year ago. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, 
May 26, 120-day basis, cottons: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.70@ 
5.80, standard 95% patent $5.60@ 
5.70, straight $5.55@5.65; established 
brands of family flour $6.40@7.40, 
first clears $4.40@4.80, second clears 
$4.05@4.15, 1% ash clears or higher 
$3.75@3.95; soft wheat short patent 
$7.05 @7.40, straight $5.70@5.80, cake 
flour $6.35@6.75. 

One mill reports domestic business 
active, 5 fair, 6 quiet, 3 slow, 5 dull. 

Salina: Demand for flour was rath- 
er brisk for a brief period last week. 
Final quotations were about un- 
changed from the preceding week. 
Shipping directions were satisfactory. 

Texas: Flour sales last week were 
boosted somewhat by some round lot 
bakery buying, raising the total of all 
types to 35 or 40% of capacity. Run- 
ning time was three to four days. 
This rate of operations cannot be 
maintained much longer without new 
business to replenish the backlog. 
Prices were about unchanged, except 
that bakers flour was about 20¢ sack 
lower. Quotations May 26: Family 
extra high patent $6.80@7.30, high 
patent $6.50@7.00; standard bakers, 
unenriched, $6.10@6.20; first clears, 
unenriched, $4.90@5.00, delivered 
Texas common points 

Hutchinson: Entrance of large 
chain buyers into the market accom- 
panied by small bakers resulted in 
brisk business for mills of Hutchin- 
son and the area last week. One 


chain bought for nearby shipment in 
June while the others bought for 
120 days. The deferred orders were 
the first large ones received here in 
several months and the first for the 
oncoming crop. With the brisk busi- 
ness, however, family flour business 
was almost at a standstill. Mills were 
operating at 70% of capacity and ex- 
pected to go on nearly full produc- 
tion. Flour prices finished the week 
at 5@10¢ sack above the previous 
period. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
family patent $6.25@6.35, bakers pat- 
ent $5.55@5.65, standard $5.40@5.50. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged to 
100% but averaged only 68%, com- 
pared with 43% the previous week 
and 40% a year ago. Bakers took 
65% of bookings and family buyers 
35%. Operations averaged 72%, com- 
pared with 68% the previous week 
and 70% a year ago. Prices closed 
unchanged to 20¢ higher—the in- 
crease being on bakery flour. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points, 
May 26: family short patent $6.40 
@7.35, standard patent $6.15@7.05; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.95 
@6.19, standard patent $5.80@6.04, 
straight grade $5.75@5.99; truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated four days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic, were confined almost en- 
tirely to bakers and ranged from 50 
to 150% of capacity for an average 
of 100%, compared with 37% the 
preceding week and 35% a year ago 
Shipping directions improved but 
were only fair. Prices May 25 were 
up 8@10¢ sack, compared with the 
previous week. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
sales averaged 68% of five-day capa- 
city last week, compared with 38% 
the previous week and 28.4% a year 
ago. Most of the improved business 
resulted from price advances during 
the week. 

Sales were confined to small lots, 
however, and most buyers of spring 
wheat flour apparently are content 
to watch price trends for awhile be- 
fore increasing their forward con- 





Cuban Flour Imports Show Gain 


HAVANA—Imports of North American flour increased substantially 


in March over the February total, according to P. E. 


statistician. March 


Carr, import-export 


imports totaled 143,027 200-lb. sacks, compared with 


94,601 sacks in February and 148,985 sacks in March, 1950. The January« 
March total of 375,719 sacks compared with 389,020 sacks imported in the 
comparable period a year ago. Details are shown in the following table: 


1946 1947 
January ves 273,255 
February 1 157,402 
Marct 74,534 


April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


152,262 
130,112 
243,590 
183,422 
140,009 
139,851 

86,752 
120,782 
148,589 


Tota 726,42 1,850,431 


1,291,493 1 


1948 
125,432 
71.232 


1949 1951 
140,658 138,091 
71,2 136,058 5 94.601 
109,985 120,970 985 143,027 


1950 


306,649 397.686 
116,702 
157,914 
130,183 
100,398 
117,129 
118,604 
73,103 
175,424 
186,360 


89,323 
110,801 


573.502 


tracts. Interest, for the moment, is 
centered on developments in the mar- 
keting of southwestern hard winter 
wheat crop. 

The backlog of orders on spring 
wheat mills’ books averages an esti- 
mated 45 to 60 days’ running time, 
with directions still coming in rather 
slowly. Shipments from mills last 
week averaged 70% of five-day ca- 
pacity, down from 79% the previous 
week. 

Of interest to buyers, too, are de- 
velopments in the new spring wheat 
crop. Reports are generally favorable, 
and it appears that a larger acre- 
age was seeded this spring than a 
year ago. However, some dryness is 
reported, and farmers are having dif- 
ficulty with wild oats growth. Some 
mill sales executives believe any ad- 
ditional heavy spring wheat flour 
business will be deferred until crop 
prospects can be measured more ac- 
curately. 

Mill operations at Minneapolis in- 
creased to 86% of five-day capacity 
last week from 83% the previous 
week. A year ago output averaged 
81% of capacity. For the entire 
Northwest, production averaged 78%, 
compared with 77% the previous 
week and 78% in the comparable 
week of 1950. 

Flour quotations advanced 10@15¢ 
sack on the basis of stronger wheat 
markets and declines in millfeed. 

Quotations May 28: standard pat- 
ent $5.95@6.30, short patent $6.05@ 
6.40, high gluten $6.50@6.85, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.45@7.55, first clear $5.50@ 
6.50, whole wheat $5.85@6.20. 


Interior Northwest Mills: Sales of 
flour were slow to fair most of the 
week, with buying reported good by 
some concerns on one day. The total 
volume for some mills was the 
best in weeks. Shipping directions 
are slow to good, and order backlogs 
are steadily diminishing. Production 
averaged 75% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 73% the previous 
week and 77% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: A fairly active demand 
for flour was reported in the Chicago 
area last week. Directions have im- 
proved noticeably over former weeks. 

Sales were mostly for fill-in pur- 
poses of one- and two-carlot orders. 
A few mills reported that business 
was still slow and that they expected 
it to lag for a few more weeks. The 
majority, however, maintained that 
sales were generally improved and 
that if shipping directions continued 
to rise, a fairly good volume of busi- 
ness could be expected. 

Family flour business is generally 
slow, although again directions have 
improved somewhat. 

Soft wheat flour business was rath- 
er slow, most sales being of cookie 
flour. Practically no cake or family 
flour was sold. Shipments were in 
lots of 30 days. There is no apparent 
interest beyond present needs and 
mills are running very light. 

Quotations May 26: spring top $6 
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@6.20, standard $5.90@6.10, clear 
$5.88@6.10; family flour $7.80; hard 
winter short $5.84@5.90, 95% stand- 
ard $5.75@5.81, clear $5.12, soft win- 
ter short $6.96@7.06, standard $6.26 
@6.81, clear $5.76@6.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
lack of interest by the trade last 
week, with new sales only fair. Ship- 
ping directions were fairly good. The 
demand for clears continued to be 
light. 

Elsewhere in the area mills said 
that reports of heavy bookings by 
an eastern and southwestern chain 
last week brought forth some inter- 
est by independent bakers and job- 
bers. Most interest was in June ship- 
ment, and the volume was quite 
limited as buyers preferred to stay 
as close to the current basis as pos- 
sible. Mills advise that operations 
have slowed somewhat and, particu- 
larly in the soft wheat area, some 
mills are making plans to shut down 
for seasonal repairs. Prices of hard 
winter and spring wheat flours were 
unchanged from the previous week, 
with soft winter about 5¢ lower. 
Clears and low grades continued in 
just moderate demand with prices 
down 10¢. 

Quotations, St. Louis, May 26: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.65, ordinary 
$5.80, top hard $7.50, ordinary $5.70; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.55, 
cake $6.55, pastry $5.60, soft straights 
$5.70, clears $5.15; hard winter short 
patent $5.90, standard patent $5.75, 
clears $5.55; spring short patent $6.20, 
standard $6.10, clear $5.90, low pro- 
tein clears $5.35. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour production in this 
area took another slight drop last 
week, reports from mills indicate. 
Demand for spot shipments was hard 
to find, and it is understood that 
there was even very little call for re- 
placements from the bakery trade. 
Local area bakeries are complaining 
of a slow demand for their products. 

The eastern area did not partici- 
pate in any of the reported south- 
western purchases by a large chain 
bakery, but mills reported a number 
of inquiries from various sources for 
30-day shipments. 

The boxcar shortage which has 
seriously affected both flour and feed 
shipments in this area was eased 
somewhat late in the week by the 
issuance of an ICC order suspend- 
ing for two weeks the prohibition 
against loading shipments into west- 
ern owned railroad boxcars destined 
for eastern points. Previously the 
order requested all western owned 
boxcars be rushed to their owners 
in the West as empties for their 
disposition and use 

Just prior to the suspension of the 
order, the traffic department of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange placed the 
immediate need for boxcars to be 
used for shipments of flour and feed 
from this area at approximately 2,- 
500. The temporary relief held out 
by suspension of the order holds out 
excellent promise of immediate relief 
to flour and feed shippers of this 
area. 

Quotations May 26: spring family 
$7.90@8, standards $6.57@6.62, high 
gluten $7.12@7.17, short patents $5.65 
@5.75, first clears $6.40@6.45; soft 
winter straights $6.15@6.20, first 
clears $5.60@5.65, patents $6.30@ 
6.35; hard winter standards $6.30@ 
6.38, first clears $6@6.10. 

New York: Sales showed a slight 
increase last week as buyers took 
advantage of lower prices and pur- 
chased not only for immediate ship- 
ment but also through June. Although 












totals to the small baking and dis- 
tributing trade were not large, they 
were an improvement over recent 
weeks during which there has been 
practically no business, and they re- 
flected slightly better consumption of 
baked goods. 

A few intermediate bakers partici- 
pated in the buying, with scattered 
soft wheat replacements along with 
the spring and southwestern sales. 

Where directions accompanied the 
order, buyers had a discount of 10¢ 
sack and for June shipment, 5¢. 
There was therefore no inducement 
for the smaller trade to buy ahead, 
and coverage was held to replace- 
ments in most cases. However, these 
made a fair aggregate. 

The real feature of the market was 
the purchase of substantial quan- 
tities of southwesterns by a large 
chain baker for shipment into the 
new crop. This was the first volume 
buying for extended shipment report- 
ed this year from the East, and al- 
though it was not done through 
New York brokers in many instances, 
the trade was encouraged by the 
example. 

Shipping directions were at a bet- 
ter pace than during the past sev- 
eral weeks. Quotations were about 
10¢ higher. 

Quotations May 26: spring high 
glutens $7@7.16, standard patents 
$6.45@6.61, clears $6.25@6.35; south- 
western short patents $6.30@6.48, 
standard patents $6.20@6.28; high 
ratio soft winters $7@7.60, straights 
$6 @6.35. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales in this area 
last week were generally slow and 
of moderate volume. Several flour 
brokers reported business “good.” A 
mill representative stated he had sold 
20 cars of spring wheat short pat- 
ent. Reductions from quotations were 
5@10¢ with sales for immediate de- 
livery. 

Directions were reported fair to 
good. 

Sales of soft wheat cake and pastry 
flours were only moderate but enough 
to warrant the statement that a 
gradual rise in sales of sweet goods 
continues. Family flour sales were a 
little better but only fair, and some 
grocers and jobbers said they had 
overbought in this line earlier and 
were now working this surplus off 
their shelves. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, May 
26: bakers hard Kansas standard 
$6.05@6.31, medium patent $6.10@ 
6.36, short patent $6.15@6.46; spring 
standard patent $6.44@6.64, medium 
patent $6.49@6.72, short patent $6.54 
@6.74; clears $6.34@6.73; high glu- 
ten $7.04@7.19; family, advertised 
brands $7.77@8, other brands $6.15@ 
7; cake and pastry flours $5.85@7.70; 
Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.57. 

Boston: Despite the downward 
price swing of the primary wheat 
markets and the reported scattered 
buying interest by several of the larg- 
er operators in other leading flour 
centers, local flour business continued 
slow last week. Price movements 
during the week were quite limited 
and showed only slight variations, 
with the principal leaning being to- 
ward a slight widening of existing 
price ranges. 

Some mills were reported to be 
offering discounts for immediate ship- 
ments of spring flour, but at the 
close of the week’s trading there 
were no sales of any consequence 
reported. Reports of some leading 
buyers arranging commitments 
through July and August failed to 
stimulate business. The dominant fac- 
tor in this area continues to be the 
slow consumer interest, and inven- 
tories are lasting much longer than 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotat‘ons if barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 











Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Lonis Buffalo 
Spring family $...@7.80 $6.45@7.55 $...@... $...@... $7.90@8.00 
Spring top patent 6.00@6.20 ...@.. +. @. +i @-v~ Sop@... 
Spring high gluten oe @ one 650@6.85 en --@... T2@7.17 
ae ee + -@... 606@6.40 OD sen ..-@6.20 5.66@5.76 
Spring standard .......... 5.90@6.10 56.95@6.30 @ uae --»@6.10 6.57@6.62 
Spring first clear ........ 5.88@6.10 56.60@6.50 ooo @ aoe ~-.@5.90 6.40@6.45 
Hard winter family ..... re Pee ooe@.. 6.40 @7.40 -.@7.50 oon @ wae 
Hard winter short .......... 5.84@5.90 @. 5.70@5.80 --@6.00 ...@..- 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.75 @5.81 a 5.60@5.70 «-@6.7 6.30 @6.38 
Hard winter first clear ..... -«--@6.12 « 4.40@ 4.80 .-@6.55 6.00@6.10 
Soft winter family ............ os se eas .@ ven a<% .. 6.65 Jee cer 
Soft winter short patent 6.96 @7.06 -@ 7.05@7.40 --@666 ...@... 
Soft winter standard 6.26@6.81 @ ey. De ~— Se 6.30@6.35 
Soft winter straight .......... eS SE. @. 5.70 @ 6.80 --@5.70 6.15@6.20 
Soft winter first clear .......... 6.76@6.15 ...@... «+ @ u00 --@6.15 6.460@6.65 
Rye flour, white ............. 5.63@56.69 56.40@5.70 -@. + -@611 6.10@6.15 
Rye Sear, GFE ‘ios csicss.s 4.78@5.29 4.40@4.70 -@. -@6.11 6.10@6.20 
Semolina, standard, bulk 6.02@6.12 6.85@5.95 -@. .-.-@6.41 6.656@6.30 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring family .......... . $7.80@8.05 §$...@ . $7.77@8.00 §...@.. 
Spring high gluten 5 7.00@7.10 6.92@ 7.04@7.19 --@. 
Gre Gene ANicacwatade hanced 6.55@6.656 6.47@ 6.54@6.74 ..@. 
Spring standard .......... 645@6.55 6 @ 6.44@6.64 —@. 
Spring first clear ...... i 6.30@6.40 6.32@6. 6.34@6,73 --@. 
Hard winter short . 6.30@6.48 6.20@6.30 6.27@ 6.15@6.46 .@. 
Hard winter standard 6.20@6.28 6.10@6.20 6 i. 6.05 @6.31 @. 
Soft winter family Pe ee » @ see +.» @8.12 er _. - 
Soft winter straight ..... 6.00 @6.35 -«.@... 6.02@6.27 -@... @. 
Soft winter standard «-1:@... 6.20@5.45 ---@. +--@... -@. 
Rye flour, white 6.00@6.10 6.05@6.15 -@... 6.00@6.10 @. 
Rye. Geer, GAB | canis ce las vec eT re > a . 4.68@5.60 @. 
Semolina, standard, bulk ..... 6.41@6.56 = oe @ ... «+» @6.42 ante ys 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto *Winnipeg 
Family patent $ @7.30 $ a Spring top patent $...@11.20 $10.75@10.95 
Biuestem ..-@6.58 a Spring second patent -@10.70 10.25@10.46 
Bakery grades “6.71 a Spring first clear -@ %.60 oe 
Pastry “6.3 a Spring exportet .... @13.25 --@ 
- Ontario soft winters. 9.75@10.25 @ 
*In cottons, Ft, William basis, {280-lb. cottons. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on May 


Baltimore . 
Boston 
Buffalo 

A float 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 

Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria .:... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 


Wichita 
Lakes 


Canals 


Totals 





c—Wheat—, --—Cor 
1950 | 1951 
2,260 1,857 
5,752 
15,126 
5 4,159 












1,652 
10,920 
75 











_ ¢ Oats ¢ R 
1950 1951 1950 1951 
1,914 158 99 232 
8,170 1,575 135 

27 we 
8,115 539 1,606 
2,681 3,201 88 

130 ; 
25 ° 41 
46 62 89 
16 32 
12 
3,413 4,185 733 
20 
19 29 69 
19 37 1 
180 230 
40 96 6 


140,641 148,732 52,663 42,076 12,951 10,224 





ye 
1950 
70 


19, and the corresponding date of a year ago 


Barley 
1951 1950 
6 111 
2,719 2,338 
346 256 
6,956 9,163 
43 
16 
87 
50 
2,521 37 
2,157 
7,032 $12 
37 60 
8 28 
i 56 
51 12 
37 37 


3,000 6,937 19,933 19,784 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, In cents per bushel 




















WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis— - thicago———_——_._ -——Kansas City-—._ Minneapolis 

May July Sept May July Sept. Dec May July Sept May July 
May 4 234% 234 237 239% 2 231% 233% 387 399 
May 7 235% 238% 241% 234% 236 397 409 
May -» 238% 241 233% 3 405 
May 237% 239% 243% y% 23 402 
May 25 240% 243% 246% 27 406 
May 26 241 243% 246% 235% 237 . 404 

r--CORN~ - RYE r OAT8S-————_- 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

May July May July May July May July May July May July 

169% 172% 207 192% 203% 203% 187 183 83 82% 83% #i78% 

170% 173 209% 1934 207 206% 184% 184 SI 82% SS 79% 

170% . 190 204 203% 181 82% 79% 

170% 188% HOLIDAY 179% 82% 79% 

173% 190% 205% 204% 180% 84% 80% 

174% 190% 206 204 180% 84\% 80% 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran we, © -@52.00 $....@51.00 Ga. u“ @. a» $ @. e 
Hard winter bran . oe @.. 46.00@ 46.75 @.. aS pe 
Soft winter bran +++-@ @. vsee® @ 53.50 54.00 @ 56.00 
Standard midds.* 58.50@ 59.50 @ 56.00 soa @ @. +++ -@ 
Flour midds.t 62.00 @ 63.00 @ 60.00 61.00@61.75 66.00 @ 66.50 69.00 @ 70.00 
Red dog . 63.50@ 64.00 «++. @6150 6b ws @. @ .... 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran . $52.00@54.00 § @66.00 $58.50059.00 $61.256@64.20 §....@.... 
Standard midds.* 55.00 @ 56.00 @67.00 59.50@ 60.00 67.75 @69.20 oe. 
Flour midds.t 62.00@ 63.00 o.. ao 70.26@73.20 oo ox 
Red dog 2.00 @ 63.00 -@72.00 owas Dots 71.20@74.70 covelps 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto .. -++-@63.00 + @64,00 $....@66.00 
tWinnipeg ........-. 55.00 @57.00 57.00 @59.00 58.00@60.00 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. tFt. William basis. 
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WHEAT KING HONORED—Oscar Barnes of Nunn, Colo., was crowned 
10th U.S. Wheat King recently at a reception and luncheon held by Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. Shown examining the 
prize-winning wheat are, left to right, Sen. Edward J. Thye of Minnesota; 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Mr. 
Barnes and Herbert Hoover, former president. Mr. Barnes won the Philip 
W. Pillsbury Award with a sample of Comanche hard red winter wheat. 
The award was presented by Mr. Pillsbury. 





originally anticipated. A good deal 
of the sentiment against buying is 
influenced by the general downward 
swing in perishable commodities. 

Quotations May 26: spring short 
patents $6.47@6.61, standards $6.37 
@6.51, high gluten $6.92@7.05, first 
clears $6.32@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.27@6.41, standards $6.07 
@6.21; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.47 
@6.67; eastern soft wheat straights 
$6.02@6.27; high ratio $7.02@7.62, 
family $8.12. 


Philadelphia: Flour sellers in this 
market are experiencing sporadic de- 
mand for moderate amounts, and 
dealings are moving at a slightly 
improved pace. 

Some of these orders came forward 
as a result of a decline in values. 
Other orders were the result of mill 
concessions. These savings were at 
a level of 5¢ on June shipments and 
10¢ on immediate delivery. 

Observers here think that mills 
anticipated a better response than 
was witnessed thus far, but it ap- 
peared that the recent weakness in 
wheat caused a number of smaller 
and medium-sized establishments to 
postpone commitments in the hope 
that a still larger drop would ma- 
terialize. 

A report that a large chain bak- 
er had covered himself for July and 
August produced a brief flurry of 
buying by those who were waiting 
for someone to take the lead in 
replenishing the supplies which in 
some instances have gotten rather 
low. But by the next day, this de- 
velopment appeared to have run its 
course. 

The trade as a whole appeared 
unwilling to accumulate supplies be- 
cause of the inflated costs of ware- 
housing. Any further acceleration of 
activity might depend upon the multi- 
plication of such smaller orders as 
are geared to nearby production 
schedules. 

Quotations May 26: spring family 
$7.80@8.05, high gluten $7@7.10, 
short patent $6.55@6.65, standard 
$6.45@6.55, first clear $6.30@6.40; 
hard winter short patent $6.20@6.30, 


standard $6.10@6.20; 
standard $5.20@5.45. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour inquiries 
showed a slight improvement last 
week, particularly for June and July 
shipment. However, the price ideas 
of buyers and millers were quite a 
ways apart, and the business was 
small in volume. 

Sales for prompt and July delivery 
were heavier in volume, especially 
on hard winters from Kansas and 
Oklahoma. Most buyers who have 
flour contracted for ahead added 
thereto for immediate shipment at 
the discount in prices. In general, 
sales were heavier than in the pre- 
ceding week but were still far from 
good. 

Sales of northern spring wheat 
flour continued draggy, with only lim- 
ited amounts being worked and those 
mostly for immediate shipment and 
an occasional booking through Au- 
gust. Soft winters from Illinois and 
Missouri sold fairly well, but crack- 
er and cookie bakers were still work- 
ing on unfilled contracts. Pacific 
Coast soft winters are still handi- 
capped by a price disadvantage, and 
no sales were reported. Sales and 
deliveries of cake flour were strong- 
er. Shipping directions were slight- 
ly heavier to normal for this season, 
although stocks on hand showed some 
reductions. Bakers and jobbers have- 
been consistently reducing their in- 
ventories for the past few weeks. 
Export flour sales to both Europe and 
the Americas were very quiet, with 
no workings of any consequence re- 
ported. ! 

Quotations, May 26, packed in 100- 
lb. papers: hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.85@5.95, standard $5.70@ 
5.85, first clear $4.80@5; spring bak- 
ery short patent $6.45@6.60, stand- 
ard $6.15@6.40, first clear $6.05@ 
6.35, high gluten $6.65@6.90; soft 
wheat short patent $6.20@6.50, 
straight $5.75@5.95, first clear $4.90 
@5.20, high ratio cake $6.50@6.90; 
Pacific Coast cake $7@7.10, pastry 
$6.30@6.45; basis all rail; shipments 


soft winter 


from Minneapolis by barge approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Domestic business was re- 
ported slightly better last week, with 
a more active demand from bakers. 
This was partly due to recent price 
drops and partly due to a heavier 
volume of business by bakeries. 

Flour production as a whole, how- 
ever, was at a very low ebb, and no 
one could make any definite predic- 
tions about any upturn in the rate 
of milling activity. With mills in this 
area geared to export business, it is 
impossible to hold up production on 
the relatively small volume which 
comes from domestic sources. Prices 
were lower, reflecting the drop in 
wheat. Family patent $7.30, bluestem 
$6.58, bakery $6.71, pastry $6.31. 


Portland: Quiet prevailed in flour 
circles of the Pacific Northwest last 
week, with a lack of new bookings 
in both the export and domestic 
fields. Millers were not yet offering 
new crop wheat in spite of declines 
in options and cash markets. They 
are unable to predict what they will 
be able to buy new crop wheat for, 
and until a price is generally estab- 
lished, new crop flour offerings will 
be missing. ; 

Old crop bookings are confined to 
small fill-in sales. Export bookings 
are confined to small army purchases 
occasionally and a few small lots of 
soft wheat flour to the Philippines. 

Flour prices firmed at the close 
of the week and were quoted May 26: 
high gluten $6.89, all Montana $6.73, 
fancy hard wheat clears $6.66, blue- 
stem bakers $6.59, cake $7.28, pastry 
$6.41, whole wheat 100% $6.29, gra- 
ham $5.95, cracked wheat $5.97. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: No new business 
of importance was booked by the 
eastern Canadian mills last week, 
and very little is anticipated until 
the new crop business starts up. The 
British West Indies continue to be 
the only source of demand, and there 
is expectation that- some business 
outside the terms of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement will be 
closed with Jamaica. 

The lack of supplies of high pro- 
tein wheat in this part of the coun- 
try has precluded the acceptance of 
orders from Cuba and South Amer- 
ica, though some of the larger mills 
have been able to carry the business 
in their western plants. 

The mix percentages still remain 
constant, a fact which underlines the 
continued shortage of top grade 
wheat. One prominent mill executive 
suggested that if the Canadian Wheat 
Board had enforced the milling of 
low grade wheat for domestic con- 
sumption from the beginning of the 
crop year when it became apparent 
that the proportion of low grade was 
so high, the mills would now be in 
a position to accept some of the for- 
eign orders which have been offered. 
The executive stressed that export 
trade is important to Canada and 
the position would have been 
strengthened by enabling the flour 
industry to participate more exten- 
sively. 

It is felt in trade circles that over- 
all export position should have been 
a primary consideration of the board 
and that in addition to the use of 
lower grades for the domestic mar- 
ket the brake should have been put 
on export sales of wheat in order 
to conserve supplies for the foreign 
currency earning mills. The hope has 
been expressed that officials will 
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learn the lesson and formulate the 
1951-52 policy accordingly. 

In retrospect, the millers in east- 
ern Canada have had a good year 
and the position is considerably bet- 
ter than a year ago. The domestic 
offtake is showing the usual sea- 
sonal decline. 

Quotations May 26: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 
bbl., seconds $10.70 bbl., bakers $10.60 
bbl., all less cash discounts, in 98’s 
cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used. For 
export to the U.K., government regu- 
lation flour $13.25 per 280 Ib. to end 
of June, Montreal. 

The export market for winter 
wheat flour is poor, prices being too 
high to interest even such traditional 
buyers as British Guiana. The do- 
mestic market holds steady. Quota- 
tions May 26: $9.75@10.25 bbl., sec- 
ond jutes, Montreal; export $5.10 per 
100-lb. cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. 

Interest in winter wheat for ex- 
port has revived following demands 
from overseas, but the bottom of the 
barrel is being scraped to meet the 
orders. Quotations May 26: $1.80 bu. 
bulk mill, $1.90@2 bu., carlots, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 


Winnipeg: Canadian flour sales last 
week totaled 28,600 bbl., which was 
divided almost equally between Class 
2 and IWA countries. The latter, 
amounting to 15,300 bbl., was shipped 
to Venezuela, Hong Kong, Sierre Le- 
one and Portugal. Barbados, the Gold 
Coast and the Philippines took 13,300 
bbl. in the form of Class 2 flour. Do- 
mestic trade is moderately good, with 
mills operating close to capacity. 
Quotations May 26: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.75@10.95; second pat- 
ents $10.25@10.45; second patents to 
bakers $10.05@10.35; all prices cash 
carlot. 


Vancouver: In view of the limited 
amount of conversion permits being 
granted by the Wheat Board, Ca- 
nadian flour exporters here were do- 
ing a fair volume of business across 
the Pacific last week. 

The Philippines continued to offer 
the main outlet for Canadian ship- 
pers, but the business was being done 
on flour ground from Class 2 wheat 
since the islands IWA allocation for 
the season is finished. The volume 
of sales was down from the previous 
monthly orders coming in from Ma- 
nila, and this condition is expected 
to continue until the new wheat 
crop is harvested in Canada. Philip- 
pine buyers are now getting indi- 
vidual permits through PRISCO and 
placing their orders direct with ship- 
pers here. 

There was some evidence during 
the week that some quantities of 
flour would be sold to Hong Kong, 
and conversion permits were avail- 
able from the wheat board. However, 
the volume will be limited to the 
actual requirements of that island 
colony since strict measures have 
been set up to prevent any of the 
flour from getting into Communist 
hands. 

Japanese buyers were interested 
in getting supplies here, but it was 
reported no conversions had been 
granted. The same condition applies 
to other parts of the Far East, in- 
cluding Singapore and Indonesia. 

Domestic flour trade ,continued 
routine. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: first patents $11 in 
98’s cottons; bakers patents $9.70 
in paper bags and $10.15 in cottons; 
western cake and pastry to the trade 
$10.95 @ 11.50. 
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Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Markets continued to 
decline, although the Northwest 
showed more strength than other 
parts of the country because of fair 
local demand and limited production. 
Quotations: bran $51, standard midds. 
$56, flour midds. $60, red dog $61.50 

Duluth: Demand was slow last 
week, the trend was lower and sup- 
plies were adequate. Quotations: pure 
bran $51.50@52.50, standard bran $51 
@52, standard midds. $56@57, flour 
midds. $60@61, mixed feeds $55@ 
56, red dog $61 @62. 

Kansas City: Demand for bran was 
light, but shorts were in fair to good 
demand. Quotations for bran dipped 
to $46@46.75 sacked, Kansas City, 
May 28, and shorts were somewhat 
improved at $61@61.75; offerings 
were ample, especially of bran. 

Wichita: Demand was slow for 
bran and fair fcr shorts last week. 
Supplies were adequate. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, May 26: bran 
$47.50@48.50, shorts $61.50@61.75; 
bran declined $4.50@5 ton and shorts 
$1@1.25 ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Salina: Demand was fair last week 
for bran and good for shorts. Bran 
was about $2 ton lower and shorts 
$1.50 higher. Supplies of bran were 
adequate but shorts were scarce. 
Quotations basis Kansas City: bran 
$49@49.50, gray shorts $62.50@63. 

Hutchinson: Bran led the millfeed 
price decline here last week, drop- 
ping $4 ton while shorts declined $1 
ton. Demand for millfeed, particular- 
ly bran, was good and came from all 
classes of trade. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran $48.50@49, shorts 
$61.50 @62. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations May 26: 
bran $54@56, gray shorts $69@70, 
delivered Texas common points; $6 
lower on bran and $1.50 off on gray 
shorts, compared with the week pre- 
vious. Buyers were discouraged by the 
continuing decline and at week’s end, 
which was about the low point, de- 
mand was very limited and unequal 
to the available supplies. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$4 lower on bran and $1 lower on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $51@52, mill run $57.40, shorts 
$63.80 @64.80; mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Bran $52, standard midds. 
$58.50@59.50, flour midds. $62@63, 
red dog $63.50@64. Demand is light, 
supplies are ample. Demand for bran 
in the Midwest is not sufficient to 
take care of production. Prices 
slipped last week about $1.50. 

St. Louis: Trading in millfeed was 
dull last week as a result of declines 
in grain and stock prices and in- 
creased offerings. Demand was fiat. 
Bran, immediate shipment, $53.50, 
shorts $66@66.50, St. Louis. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds again showed a 
weakened tendency last week, with 
prices falling as much as $10 ton 
overnight during the middle of the 
week but recovering nearly half of 
that drop by the end of the week. 
Production by local area mills showed 
a slight gain over the previous week. 
The market continued to be influ- 
enced by the flow of Canadian mill- 
feeds into this area. Quotations: 
standard bran $52@54, standard 
midds. $55@56, flour midds. $62@63, 
red dog $62@63. 

Boston: Local millfeed prices de- 
clined late last week after a period 
of generally firm prices which saw 
buyer resistance approach a point 
where trading was practically at a 
standstill. Following this stability, 
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values broke from $1@4 but it was 
too late in the week to evaluate the 
general reaction to the new levels. 
Quotations May 26: standard bran 
$58.50@59, middlings $59.50@60, 
mixed feeds $64@65. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market last week showed that it had 
not recovered from a weaker under- 
tone and values declined to the low- 
est levels in about five weeks. De- 
mand was a little better as a re- 
sult of the decline. Offerings have 
tightened somewhat, but this is be- 
lieved to be temporary. The May 
26 quotation on standard bran of 
$66 was $3 lower, while a similar 
reduction dropped standard midds. 
to $67, and a $5 setback put red dog 
at $72. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for both bran 
and middlings improved last week. 
Retail sales climbed and wholesalers 
replenished on a 30-day basis mostly, 
with a few reaching to 60 days on 
some items. Offerings were more 
plentiful in various grades and prices. 
Prices were down and changed daily. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
bran $61.25@64.20, standard midds. 
$67.75@69.20, flour midds. $70.25@ 
73.20, red dog $71.20@74.70. 


New Orleans: Millfeed prices were 
erratic last week, but bran declined 
steadily while shorts remained fairly 
steady. Many feed mixers and jobbers 
were resorting to using pool cars in 
order to hold stocks to a minimum 
while awaiting a steadying of the 
market. Mills were none too pressing, 
and buying interest was narrow. Bran 
$58@59.25, shorts $71@72. 


Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued extremely tight last week, 
with no offerings of any sort on the 
market and buyers becoming increas- 
ingly restless about the possibility 
of obtaining supplies. Mills had sold 
ahead, basing sales on normal pro- 
duction. Now with export shipments 
and orders dried up, they have found 
their production cut in half and they 
have fallen behind on shipments and 
have simply pulled out of the mar- 
ket. Last sales were at $52.50, de- 
livered common transit points. 

Portland: Mill run $50@56, mid- 
dlings $56@61 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged at ceiling level last week, 
with demand exceeding supply due to 
curtailment of mill operation to five 
days’ capacity, 24 hours. Plants are 
booked through June. Quotations: 
red bran and mill run $52, middlings 
$57; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $59, middlings $64; to California: 
red bran and mill run $59.50, mid- 
dlings $64.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: The supply is 
described as ample. But, although 
domestic demand remains fair, the 
American export market has weak- 
ened considerably with a resulting 
slide in prices. However, as good 
supplies are already booked for May- 
June shipment, amounts will continue 
to move to that source. Quotations 
May 26: bran $63, shorts $64, mid- 
dlings $66, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Prices continued to de- 
cline last week after the recent high 
marks. One large prairie mill was re- 
ported dropping its quotations $1 a 
day. Domestic demand continues fair 
with most of the supplies going into 
mashes. Declines ranged from 25¢ 
on middlings to $2 on bran and $2.75 
on shorts. Cash car quotations: bran 
$57.30@60.30, shorts $58.30@61.30, 
middlings $60.30@65.30. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types 
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HELP WANTED 


esa v 





OPPORTUNITY UNLIMITED FOR 
RIGHT MAN 


National organization is seeking 
man between the ages of 35 and 50 
who has thorough knowledge of second 
hand bag business. Car required. Reply 
giving experience, 
military status. 
Northwestern Miller, 
Minn. 


Minneapolis 











INDEPENDENT MINNESOTA SPRING 
wheat mill needs young shift miller. Man 
should be capable of taking charge of 
shift immediately and be ready for pro- 
motion in near future. Address 2758, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 





BAKERY MACHINERY SALE 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


To Close Estate 
PORTER BAKING COMPANY 
905 South Neil Street 
Champaign, Illinois 
June 6th, 11:00 A.M., C.D.S.T. 


Entire bakery equipment and 
machinery sold by court order, 
including : 

1 Fish Rotating Oven; 2 National Cash Regis- 
te.s; 3 Dodge Panel Trucks; 1 Champion Cookie 
Machine; 4 Century Cake and Bread Mixers. 
All kinds of shop equipment 
in good condition. 

Address Inquiries: 
Mrs. Edith K. Porter, Executor 
905 South Neil St., Champaign, Ilinois 














MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hegan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 





of millfeeds continues keen, with 
eastern Canada taking nearly all 
the supplies from western mills. Quo- 
tations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $55@57, shorts $57@ 
59, middlings $58@60; cash carlots; 
small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Demand continues 
slack and prices are up 5@10¢ sack 
from the levels of a week ago. Quo- 
tations: pure white patents $5.40@ 
5.70, medium rye $5.20@5.50, dark 
rye $4.40@4.70. 

New York: Scattered sales of rye 
flour were reported early last week 
after which interest fell off into com- 
plete dullness. Prices May 26: pure 
white patents $6@6.10. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales last week 
continued at a fair volume with bak- 
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ers taking some previously ordered 
flour as well as current offerings. 
Bakery sales of rye goods showed 
improvement. Quotations: white rye 
$6.10@6.15, medium rye $5.95@6, 
dark rye $5.10@5.20. 

Pittsburgh: Rye prices showed 
some reductions last week but not 
enough to induce more liberal buy- 
ing. Only moderate amounts for im- 
mediate needs continued to be the 
pattern of sales. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: pure white rye 
No. 1 $6@6.10, medium $5.74@5.80, 
dark $4.68@5.60, blended $6.68@6.70, 
rye meal $5.49@5.60. 

Portland: White rye $7.39, pure 
dark $6.34. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales continue 
to be low in volume. Buyers are buy- 
ing only as needed. Directions were 
fair. White patent rye $5.63@5.69, 
medium $5.45@5.49, dark $4.78@5.29. 

Philadelphia: There was a brief 
spurt in demand for rye flour on the 
day when the local rye market gave 
ground, but it disappeared 24 hours 
later and dealings were again on a 
restricted scale. The May 26 quo- 
tation on rye white of $6.05@6.15 
was 15¢ sack under that of the pre- 
vious week. 


St. Louis: New sales, as well as 
shipping directions, remain fair. Pure 
white $6.11, medium $5.91, dark $5.11, 
rye meal $5.61. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. T. MULROY NAMED TO 
RUSSELL-MILLER POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—William T. Mul- 
roy of Dallas has been named zone 
sales director of the grocery products 
division of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. at Dallas, according to D. W. 
Moore, vice president of the grocery 
products division of the firm. 

Mr. Mulroy, who has been with the 
firm 12 years, succeeds Zene Havstad, 
who was recently transferred from 
Dallas to Minneapolis to become gen- 
eral sales manager of the grocery 
products division. 

In his new capacity Mr. Mulroy will 
headquarter in Dallas and direct groc- 
ery product sales in Texas, Louisiana 
and the six southeastern states. 





AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 


LONG ESTABLISHED British importer 
requires connection with CANADIAN miller 
not already represented for export of high 
gluten flour. For introduction in confidence 
write Box 1, The Northwestern Miller, 
TORONTO. 


NORWEGIAN IMPORTER with first’ class 
sales outlet under existing government con- 
trols requires contact grain exporters in the 
UNITED STATES not already represented 
in Norway and anxious to share in this 
trade. For introduction in confidence write 
Box 3, The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO. 


BRITISH IMPORTER, with first class con- 
nections desires contact CANADIAN mill 
willing to export wheat gluten at a com- 
petitive price. For introduction in confidence 
write Box 4, The Northwestern Miller, 
TORONTO. 


AMERICAN MILLER wishes to make a con 
nection with an established flour importer 
in WESTERN GERMANY. The importer 
must be willing to accept sole representa- 
tion. For introduction in confidence write 
Box 6, The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO. 


DUTCH importing firm of high reputation 
seeks a connection with a well established 
CANADIAN grain shipping firm with no 
representation in HOLLAND. Apply in con- 
fidence to Box 7, The Northwestern Miller, 
901 Lumsden Bidg., TORONTO. 





Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 
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BURLAP PRICE ORDER TO ADD 
$2 TON TO COST OF BAGGING 


No Immediate Change Expected in Burlap Situation as 
Result of Order, However; Price Uniformity in 
Industry to Come, OPS Says 


WASHINGTON —It is estimated 
that an increase of approximately 
$2 a ton in burlap bagging costs for 
millfeeds is reflected in the burlap 
price ceilings as established last week 
by Controlled Price Regulation No. 
40, setting import ceilings for burlap. 

The one comforting condition of 
the order is that the burlap import 
ceiling will create a uniformity of 
prices in the bag industry, according 
to the Office of Price Stabilization. 

OPS officials say that bag manu- 
facturers will now be able to make 
price ceiling adjustments under CPR 
22 which provides that they may 
correct their freeze price ceilings to 
reflect increased material and fac- 
tory costs which have occurred since 
June 26, 1950, through March 15, 
1951. 

Bag companies have been unable 
to make adjustments under CPR 22 
since they did not have a price ceil- 
ing base for wurlap. 

Trade interests expected no imme- 
diate change in the burlap bag situ- 
ation as a result of the signing of 
the new U.S. price ceiling order. The 
ceiling levels are such as to reflect 
a price for a 40-in. 744-o0z. feed bag 
of approximately $402 per thousand, 
which compares with a cotton bag 
made of 3.75 yd. sheeting at approxi- 
mately $360. So it was not expected 
that the new price would attract a 
great deal of buying in the feed in- 
dustry, although it may increase sales 


in industries which cannot use cot- 
ton instead. 

The USS. ceiling price, while not 
high enough to match present prices 
asked by Indian sellers, is thought 
to be sufficiently high to unblock the 
market later on in the year. A large 
jute crop is expected this year in 
India and this is expected to result 
in lower prices as harvest approaches. 

Under the provisions of CPR 40, 
contracts made in good faith prior 
to the issuance of this order may 
be executed, including burlap inven- 
tories, for specific quantities at a 
fixed price and which were in com- 
pliance with provisions of the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation. 

High burlap prices which previous- 
ly have prevailed have stimulated an 
unusually heavy jute crop which will 
be harvested this year. This condi- 
tion is comparable to our present 
cotton crop outlook where a heavy 
new crop is depressing forward prices 
for new crop cotton. This same con- 
dition is expected to occur in Indian 
jute. 

The price level established in CPR 
40 has resulted from efforts of bag 
industry price executives to stabilize 
the import price for burlap on some 
reasonable basis working under most 
unfavorable conditions. The Indian 
market has been short of jute and 
exporters have sensed a rising mar- 
ket and pushed up export prices in 
Calcutta. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION IN MARCH 
SHOWS GAIN OVER FEBRUARY 


Bureau of the Census Estimates Total Output by U.S. Mills 
During Month at 19,737,000 Sacks; Illinois Mills 
Show 18% Gain Over February Total 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during March, 
1951, totaled 19,737,000 sacks, slight- 
ly above the average production for 
the preceding 12 months and about 
1 million sacks higher than the out- 
put for February, 1951. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that flour output during March aver- 
aged 897,000 sacks a working day. 
This compares with 871,000 sacks a 
working day for March, 1950. 

Wheat flour mills operated at 
78.7% of capacity during the month. 

Output of mills in Illinois showed a 
gain of 1812% over February, 1951. 
Comparative figures for mills in other 
principal states are as follows: 

+ or 

March 

3,277 
. 2,190 
. 2,369 


Feb. 
2,955 
2,099 


+ 9.2 
+ 44 
2,338 +13 
1,783 +11.0 
1003 + 12 
911 — $8 
979 +185 
802 +11.9 
March wheat grindings amounted 
to 45,820,000 bu., compared with 43,- 
558,000 bu. during February. Wheat 
offal output was 385,000 tons com- 


Kansas 

New York 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
lilinois 
Washington 


pared with 372,000 tons the previous 
month. 

Detailed statistics of wheat flour 
output in the principal states, with 
comparisons, follow: 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH FLOUR 
PRODUCTION 

states in the U.S 

1951, as reported 

U.S. Department 

0600's omitted) 
Feb., March, 
State 1951 1951 

California 385 408 

Colorado 310 

Illinois 979 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Flour production by 
for February and March, 
by the Bureau 
f Commerce (in 


of Census 


sacks, 


Missouri . 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New York 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Oklahoma 

Texas 1,093 

Utah 

Washington 

Wisconsin 222 

Other states 1,599 

> 18,762 19,737 
Data for 1950-51 are estimated, based on 

reports from mills with a daily capacity of 

over 400 sacks. Estimates are shown only 

for states in which the mills reporting 

each month accounted for more than 90% 

of the total production during the year end- 

ed Dec. 31, 194 


Total 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS —8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





HUNDREDS of bakers over the years 
a have looked to the I-H name for the high- 
est quality flour. And you can be sure 
that regardless of circumstances, I-H 
quality will continue to please the most 


exacting bread-makers in the baking in- 

BREAD—Your Best and ; 
Cheapest Food dustry. The extra care and craftsman- 
ship of I-H millers guarantee the finest. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘read 4 the 
Staff of Lit” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


UTM @rovatre)ifelel isto aleltlanii\ii(a @ey 


In the Heart of Kansas 


id alive fn Gelativels 











A ComPLeTe Line oF QuaLity Flours 
DANIEL WEBSTER | 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 
BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 








Michigan States 
Bakers Define 
Opportunities 


CHICAGO—Bakers, allied trades- 
men and their guests gathered at the 
Hotel Sherman here recently to hear 
baking industry notables define fu- 
ture opportunities and present diffi- 
culties facing the industry. The Lake 
Michigan States Bakers Conference 
is a convention and trade show made 
up of the Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin bakers associations 
meeting jointly. 

The presidents of the four associ- 
ations were honared the evening of 
April 29 at the president’s reception. 
Harold West, West Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, president of the Indiana 
Bakers Assn.; Fred Stella, Stella 
Baking Co., Danville, heading the 
Illinois Bakers Assn.; Walter Desser, 
Mama Cookie Bakeries, Detroit, 
Michigan Bakers Assn. president, and 
Maurice Maloney, Bohemian Baking 
Co., Green Bay, president of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Assn., were on hand. 

Paul E. Clissold, Bakers Helper, 
Chicago, acted as master of cere- 
monies during the social breakfast 
which started the second day of the 
converition. 

Ed McCormick, S. H. Mahoney Ex- 
tract Co., Chicago, potter the break- 
fast with his talk on the “Necessity 
for a Sense of Humor.” 

Fred Laufenburg, executive secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin association, 
sounded the background purpose of 
the convention at the beginning of 
the business session April 30. 

John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread 
Co., Toledo, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., delivered one of 
the keynote addresses of the conven- 
tion as he explored and defined the 
theme of the meeting: “There’s ? in 
Your Future.” 

Walter H. Hopkins, director of the 
Bakers of America Program, Chi- 
cago, outlined the purpose of the 
program after stating that the bak- 
ing industry individually does not yet 
understand the full scope of the 
program. 

Mercedes J. Hurst of the public 
relations department, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, explored the 
value and power of public relations, 
employee educational programs and 
consumer education in her address, 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” 

Closing speaker on the afternoon 
session was Senator Joseph McCar- 
thy (R., Wis.) with comments on the 
present foreign policy of this coun- 
try and the “extent to which foreign 
elements are shaping that policy.” 

Phil Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., Mil- 
waukee, speaking on “Caveat Emp- 
tor,” analyzed the “let the buyer be- 
ware” philosophy of doing business 
as opposed to the golden rule of in- 
tegrity. “Both caveat emptor, the 
force of evil, and the golden rule, the 
force of good, are fighting behind the 
scenes in the baking industry—in all 
industry today,” Mr. Orth empha- 
sized. 

Services performed for the baking 
industry by the American Institute 
of Baking were covered in a rapid 
fire presentation by William Walms- 
ley. principal emeritus of the School 
of Baking, AIB, at the morning ses- 
sion May 1. 

Thomas L. Huge, the Huge Co., St. 
Louis, presented “A New Analysis of 
Bakery Sanitation.” Mr. Huge pre- 
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TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Longe Milling Corporation 
209 Statler Bldg. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & 





ALFALFA MI MEAL 


snisaenah aa reine ga 
DEHYDRATING 4 MILLING co. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 











GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 





r 
80 Years of Reliability 





PILLSBURY’S 
BAKERY FLOURS 
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American Ace | 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. } 
Chelsea, Michigan 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 














ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Rearditouwn Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 





| heed 
“Golden Loaf” ma'sou 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.Fisuer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 111. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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sented a chart which analyzed 107 
federal citations of bakery products 
in the years 1948, 1949 and 1950. This 
data showed that the presence of ro- 
cents was the principal cause of fed- 
eral action against bakeries on sani- 
tation complaints. 

Dr. Herman Bundesen, Chicago 
commissioner of health for 25 years, 
brought the morning session to a 
close with a lively presentation of the 
extreme need for improved health, 
paying tribute to the part the bak- 
ing industry is playing. 

The afternoon program May 1 was 
divided into retailers’ and wholesal- 
ers’ sessions, with George Chussler, 
Bakers Weekly, Chicago, acting as 
session chairman of the retail ses- 
sion, and Charles P. Ehlers, secretary 
of the Indiana Bakers Assn., intro- 
ducing the panel moderators in the 
wholesale session. 

William Gossadge, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, was in charge of a 
panel on manpower problems, with 
the following baking executives as 
members: 

Alex Taggert, Colonial Baking Co., 
Indianapolis; Richard Worland, Diet- 
zen’s Bakery, Kokomo, Ind.; Oswald 
F. Jaeger, Jaeger Baking Co., Mil- 
waukee; Robert Conover, Lucky Boy 
Bakers, Galesburg, Ill., and Walter 
Desser, Mama Cookie Bakeries, De- 
troit. 

William Goodman, W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, was the panel moderator of 
the second period during the whole- 
salers’ session, on the grocers’ profit 
in bread. 

On the panel were Al Forks, Hol- 
sum Bakery, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Ray 
Ping, Erickson Bakery, La Crosse, 
Wis.; John Schallert, secretary of the 
Michigan Bakers Assn., substituting 
for Tom Korn, Aikman Bakery, Port 
Huron, Mich.; L. E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, IIL; 
Richard Gromer, Gromer’s Food 
Store, Elgin, Ill., and Ralph Larson, 
Wisconsin Food Dealers, La Crosse. 

The final day of the convention 
featured a panel on government con- 
trols, with Mr. Schallert as session 
chairman and Peter Pirrie, Bakers 
Weekly, New York, as moderator. On 
the program were Searing East, coun- 
sel for the American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago; Thelma Dallas, secretary 
of the Illinois Bakers Assn., Charles 
Ehlers and Fred Laufenburg. 

Following the discussion, Dr. John 
Bekker. De Paul University, spoke on 
“The Soviet Union and the World 
Crisis.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB SERVICES OUTLINED 
AT MEETING IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—Services performed by 
the American Institute of Baking for 
the small bakers, as well as the larg- 
er ones, were graphically illustrated 
at a meeting of the staffs of the AIB 
and the American Bakers Assn. at 
the institute April 27. Members of 
the trade press also attended. 

A lecture on the work of the in- 
stitute, complete with new slide films 
and charts, planned for delivery be- 
fore state bakers’ meetings over the 
nation, was given by William Walms- 
ley, principal emeritus of; the School 
of Baking of the AIB. 

Present at the meeting were Karl 
E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, president of the ABA, and 
Harold F. Fiedler, new secretary of 
the association. Howard O. Hunter, 
executive vice president of AIB, pre- 
sided. 

The national publicity received by 
the bakers’ enrichment program was 
pointed up by a kinescope film of a 
recent Ken Murray television show. 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Me 





““WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“Boxer” 
WHoLe WHEAT 
Wueat GraHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

Rye Fours 


Chor More Than 5() Years 
Millers of.... 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 


4 





MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 


‘ 
BAY STATE 
WINONA 
Millers. of-HARD. SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





=, FLOU 


Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s* 20 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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SAPPHIRE FLOUR 4cdsfies Lakers 


Aecaudées it is superior flour processed for each 
individual operator. Each baker sets his own spec- 
ifications for SAPPHIRE, and the flour he receives 
exactly meets those specifications, shipment after 
shipment. Uniformity is SAPPHIRE’S strong point, 
and superiority, its inherent quality. 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR <1 speror flour 


Aecasude it is milled from choice wheats, including 
the high protein, hard wheats typical of the great 
Northwest. On-the-spot selection of Montana 
wheats is made available to our several! mills; and 
these wheats are milled with the advantage of our 
years of experience in handling this grain and 
with the control of a complete and modern milling 


laboratory. 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR <1 40M on 2 quality tasis 


Aecaude the bulk of our marketing is to commer- 
cial bakers, who comprise an exacting, quality 
market. Therefore it is necessary for us to su >ply 
these bakers with an outstanding product that ,us- 
tifies their placing business with us on a quality 
basis alone. This we have done for a third of a 
century under the tradename SAPPHIRE. ... We 
can serve you equally well. 
pay le --47 
‘ 
AKOTAY General Oifices: Great Falls, Montana 
» / Please have your representative call and give me com / 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. / 
DSA) plete information about milling flour to my individual / 














7. of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 














PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 











Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


NEW YORK The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 
The Northwestern Miller 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








Please enter immediately my subscription to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
© One year $4 
O Billme O Bill my firm 


i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

at a | 
OC Two years $7 | 
1 I am sending payment ; 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





: { -) Management 
FLOUR 2 Preduction 


MILL 
( Sales or Office 


Jobber 

Broker 

Wholesale 
Grocer 


Grain Firm 
Bakery | 
Wholesale | 
Retail | 
' 


FLOUR 
DISTRIB- - 
UTOR { 





First Painter: “I know a man who 
has been married 40 years and spends 
every evening at home.” 

Second Painter: “That's what I call 
true love.” 

First Painter: “The doctor calls it 


paralysis.” 
¢¢¢ 

After a week in the hospital for 
examination and observation, an aged 
woman cornered a neighbor one day 
and told him the results of her ex- 
perience. Her heart was the worst the 
doctors had ever examined; her kid- 
neys were ruined; her liver shot; her 
stomach in a terrible condition, etc., 
etc. 

“Before I could get away from her,” 
said the neighbor to a friend later, 
‘T’'d listened to a complete organ 


recital.” 
¢¢?¢ 

Two Scotsmen were hunting deer 
in Canada. Suddenly a large moose 
stepped into a clearing before them. 
Sandy McPherson had never seen a 
moose before. 

“Hoot mon, and what is that?” he 
cried. 

“That’s a moose,” 
swered. 

“Aweel, if that’s a moose, I dinna 
want to see a Canadian rat,” said 


Sandy. 
e¢¢ ¢ 

The lady of the house was enter- 
taining her club when the pattering 
of tiny feet was heard on the stairs. 
She raised her hand for silence. 
“Hush,” she said softly, “the children 
are going to deliver their good-night 
message. It gives me a feeling of rev- 
erence to hear them... .” 

There was a moment of silence 
then shyly, “Mama, Willie found a 


bedbug.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


An Englishman 
with the clerk at the Ambassador 
Hotel. “Here’s a riddle,” said the 
clerk. “My mother gave birth to a 
child, It was neither my brother nor 
my sister. Who was it?” 

Englishman: “I can’t guess.” 

Clerk: “It was I.” 

Englishman: “Ha, Ha! Very clever. 
I must remember that.” 

The Englishman then told the story 
at his club. He said, “Here's a riddle, 
old top. My mother gave birth to a 
child, and it was neither my brother 
nor sister. Who was it? You can't 
guess? Do you give up?” 

“Yes,” said his friend. 

“Ha, Ha! It was the clerk at the 
Ambassador Hotel.” 


¢¢¢ 


A rich asbestos manufacturer built 
a fine house just across the street 
from the minister of the local church. 
The manufacturer and his family then 
proceeded to enjoy themselves in 
what seemed to the minister to be a 
very worldly fashion and not once 
did he see them in church on Sunday. 

But the minister was never known 
to speak ill of anyone. He only said 
to his wife: 

“Dear me, they must have great 
faith in their asbestos.” 


his friend an- 


was conversing 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at! FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 











New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KJ]_OUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on "Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








/' Sails & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il, 
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In years ag crop ome 

i : occurs the value o age 

oem’ FINE CUR SINCE ees Mills’ favorable location 
becomes doubly obvious. 

We can draw wheat direct- 

ly without penalty from 

four major wheat growing 

states — Kansas, Oklahoma, 

Colorado and Nebraska. 


ILLING COMPANY, Inc. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





Complete Gacilities for Sewing the Milling Industry, 


MEMBERS ge te ae @ oT 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE | ‘FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NAM C2. 
FT, WORTH GRAIN a COTTON EXCH. | Cmpany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. } . SRSA ew se Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 


New yore cocon excwawae | | aamaamw aunts | CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
| KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





The record of more than 50 
years of fine performance in 
dozens of America’s 
leading bakeries tes- 
tifies to the fact that 
ia POLAR BEAR is a 
quality leader every 

year. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Cable Address: “Doxrzacu,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, BTC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, B. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERL 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 

17, The Grove, 

Nr. Hatfield, 

LAND 


“Trevethoe” 
Brookmans Park, 


HERTS. ENG 
Cable Address: “Alkers,”” London. 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS: 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WuzaTzaR,” Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Strees GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 

















WATSON & & t PHILIP, LTD. 
sa Watiee 8 St., GLASGOW, c.§ 
41 Constitution’St., LEITH 
Buildings, DUNDEE 


a it Quay, EEN 
Cables: “Purr,” Dundee 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working gies Finland, 





Reference: 
The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd, London 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
The North Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 1-2—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 


June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 3-5—Heart of America Bak- 
ers (bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa) ; Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Mo.; temporary chairman, Joseph 
Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla. 


June 3-5—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
Utica, N.Y.; sec., Thomas McCarthy, 
85 Meadowbrook Road, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. 4, Charlotte, 
N.O. 

June 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 


June 10-12—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., mid-summer 
meeting; French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapo- 
lis. 


June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 
716 Peyton Bidg., Spokane 8. 


June 17-19—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Worland; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, Box 118, Sheridan. 

June 19-21—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 
Details from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 
director of sanitation, American In- 
stitute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


June 21-23—Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc., Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, Va.; pres., 
Paul S. Willis, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 


June 21-24—Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn.; Grand Hotel, Macinac 
Island, Straits of Mackinac, Mich.; 
sec., J. A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich. 


June 22—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., Annual Field Day, Paul 
Uhimann Farm near Overland Park, 
Kansas; chairman, Jess B. Smith, 
president, Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more; The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1. 


June 27-28 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; acting sec.- 
treas., Robert M. Green, 139 N, Ash- 
land Ave., Palatine, Ill. 


July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Asen.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Senaca Hotel, 
Columbus 15. 

July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 


Aug. 7-8—Mutual Millers & Feed 








Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 


Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. 
G. A. Bentley, 1005 Prendergast Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn. ; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., George M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 


Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Don F. Clark, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bidg., St. Louis. 


Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 


Sept. 25-26—Pennsylivania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Richard 
I, Ammon, 43! E. Main St., P.O. Box 
$29, Ephrata. 


Oct. 12—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 


Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, IL. 


Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 12-14—Grocery Products of 
America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, New 


York City; pres., Paul S. Willis, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. . 


1952 
April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 


——BREAD I§ THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR EXPORTS FROM 
VANCOUVER INCREASE 
VANCOUVER—Export movement 
of flour from this port in March 
showed a slight improvement over 
the previous month. Shipments in 
March were 197,855 bbl. compared 
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with 178,521 bbl. the previous month. 

Shipments for the first three 
months of 1951 aggregated 689,194 
bbl. with the movement broken down 
as follows: Philippines 306,600 bbl., 
U.K. 123,000, Straits Settlements 79,- 
000 and Central America 66,000. 

The March clearances were as fol- 
lows: Philippine Islands 89,605, 
Straits Settlements 27,424, Central 
America 17,757, U.K. 17,520, East In- 
dies 15,143, Japan 10,739, West In- 
dies 8,786, Panama 5,720, China 3,826, 
Colombia 901, Thailand 383 and 
South America 51. 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. « Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
o\g AMSTERDAM 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 





Code: 
Riverside 








FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 

Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 











GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) ° 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 














Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES” 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 











Cable Address: “Grats,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
7 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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INDEX 


OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Bvans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Flours, luc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Angell, Chr. 

Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Baxter, A. B., Engineering Co..... 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. «i. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Cahokia Flour Co. 

Cameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Mfil & Blevator Co.. 
Gargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
Carson, Robert, & Co: 
Centennial Fiouring Mills Co. 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. 'R.. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

City Natl. Bank & Trust Co 
Coateworth & Cooper, Ltd 
Cohen, Felix 

Coleman, David, 

Colorado Milling & Blevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Commissiehandel “Cereales” 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law 

Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling Co. 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 

De Boer, W., & Co......-+++ eeccccccese 
De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Donszelmann & Co., 

Douglas Chemical & Supply Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 


Bagie Roller Mill Co. 

Eastern Canada Flour Mills, Ltd..... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 

Enns Milling Co. . 

Evans Milling Co. . 


Fant Milling Co 

Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. B., & Co 

Fennell, Spence & Co 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America, Inc 
Flynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels 

fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Fort Morgan Milis 

Franco, Francis M. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co.. 
Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Cereal Mills . 

Globe Milling Co. 


Gofte & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
Green's Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster @ Larsen Co. 
Hamm, J. M. @C. M... 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co....... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.........++-+++- 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbe, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 

Jewell, L. R., & Son. 

Johansen, Anth., & Co.. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc. 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 

Kaswan, Joseph .. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co.. 
Kenser, Charles 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. &., & Sons... 
King Midas Flour Mills. . 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, 
Koerner, John B., & Co. 


LaGrange Millis 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd..... 
Loken & Co. ....--ssseeese 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.. 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd.. 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 
Mackprang, C., Jr. 

Madsen, Otto ee 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 

Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc...... 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam.......... 
Mennel Milling Co. ... 

Mente & Co., Inc. .... 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. 

Milling Engineers, Inc. .... 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention. Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 

Minot Flour Mills 

Mitchell, EB. P. 

Montana Flour Mills Co........... 
Montgomery Co., The ...... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co.. 

Morrison Milling Co. oo 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Lta..... oscceses 
Morten Milling Co. 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 


National Cotton Council ............... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 


Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr.. 

Netll, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. ........ 

New Era Milling Co.......... seoesecses 
Noblesville Milling Co. ... 

Nootbaar, H. V., & Co. 

Norenberg & Belsheim . 

Norris Grain Co. . 

Norton, Willis, Co. 

Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogtivie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd 
Osieck & Oo 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 

Parrish & Heimbecker, 

Pearistone, H. 8., Oo......... 

Peek Bros, ......seseeeess 

Penn, William, Flour Co........... wees 
Pillman & Phillips .............. . 
Pillsbury Milla, Imc. ...... 
Pratt, BR. G cccscccccccccece 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 

Prina, Frank R., 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M...........+-++- 
Red Wing Milling Co...............+++. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd... . 
Robinson Milling Co. ..........e00055 . 
Rodney Milling Co. .......... 

Ross Milling Co. 


Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. .. 

Russell Millimg Oo. .....6eeeeeeeceees 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co.... 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Saxony Mills . Ceervescccesececceoce 
pare w. i Company.........+.. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Wiaticccasckt 
Siebel, J. E., Sons’ Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain ‘Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 

Spindler, Li G. ..cccccccsceces 
Springfield Milling TreTTTTT TTT iit 
Standard Milling Co. ...... 

Stannard, Collins & Co........... 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. ......... 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. .......s005- 

Stratton Grain Co. ............. eee 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ..........++++ 
Strisik, 8. R., Co, ....seeecccees 
Sullivan & Kennedy . 


eeeeee 


Tanner-Bvans-Siney Corp. . 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ......... 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd. 
Tidewater Grain Co. .... 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. 


U. 8. Industrial Chemicals, Inc 
Uhimann Grain Co. 

United Grain Growers, Ltd...... 

Urban, George, Milling Oo............. . 


Valley Grain Co. .... 

Valier & Spies Milling Company 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington 

Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
Maatschapplj N. V. 


Watson & Philip, Ltd... 
ing 


Weber Flour Mille Co........0.0esee00+ 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 
Western Assurance eccccesccees 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ee 
Wichita Flour Mills Oo, ........+eeeee 
Williams Bros. Co. ..-..seccscesnee 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons...... 


~ 
— 


WOZ— — 


‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great termina 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 
DULUTH UNIVERSAI 


MILLING CO 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS * MINNESOTA 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Ww Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














¥) 13 inher ile” 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











— RUGGED AND —— 
DEPENDABLE =|} 








Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 


procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, a Ge 


fermentation and baking response 
... that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 








~ 
x Highest Quality Papers and Materials 
~ 
* Modern Machines = Skilled Personnel 


~ 
x Efficient Plant Operations ™~ 
~ 


Satisfied customers among the flour mills we serve know that all multi- 
wall bags are not alike. The combined efforts of progressive management, 
conscientious and thoroughly trained personnel, and expert sales 
engineers who thoroughly understand the problems of shipping hun- 
dreds of products—are the primary reasons for the superiority of 
Hammond Multi-Wall Bags. Write for bookle-—'To Serve You Better 
with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags.” 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 
General Offices: Welisburg, W.Va. Plants in Wellsburg, W.Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Chicago, ili. Minneapolis, Minn. ection ae pen Ng Phil iphia, Pe. Columb Ohio 

Cherlotte, N.C. Ligonier, Pa. H n, Texes Kenses City,Mo, Baltimore, Md. 











iS NEEDED IN FLOUR PROCESSING, TOO! 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


It takes an experienced traffic officer, plus fine equipment to cut out snarls and keep 
things running smoothly. Just so, the well trained N-A Serviceman, with over a 
quarter-century of experience, plus time-tested products — DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color, and N-RICHMENT-A for enrichment—can help you with 
your day-to-day problems, as well as spot and quickly correct potential sources of 


trouble. Leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service means “smooth 
running” flour processing. 


Call your N-A Representative today. He'll be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Serv- 


ice Division with its servicemen and laboratory staff can be your flour “Traffic Offi- 
cer.” There’s no obligation. 





“N delox”’ and “N-Rich t-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








BULLETIN BOARD. 


Know a ¢irl 
who'll fit 
in here? > 


Not every girl will do. Perhaps we'd better describe her to you: She'll 


be a high school graduate or better—a girl of good health and character. 





She'll be a friendly girl who likes helping people—an intelligent girl 


who wants a practical professional education and a responsible, highly- 
respected position. 


In short, she'll be the kind of a girl who'll like a career in nursing. 


And if you know such a girl—what then? 


Then tell her about 
America’s need for nurses. Each year more girls enter nursing—and 


each year the demand grows still more urgent and widespread. 


Tell her about the opportunities for graduate nurses—good jobs at 
good salaries in the Armed Services, the Red Cross, hospitals, in almost 
every field of business or public service. Tell her to inquire now at her 


nearest hospital or Collegiate School of Nursing. You'll be helping 
her—and all America, too! 








